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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
siteeteatiliecmness 
HE Indirect Claims, after tormenting the world for a little 
over six months with their importunate deformities of structure, 
have at length attained a happy release. It seems that in 
the sitting of Wednesday in last week,—Wednesday, 19th June, 
—the Arbitrators explained that the British demand for a long 
adjournment might, even if granted, lead to no good result, and 
would in the meantime cause a period of very painful and un- 
desirable suspense. This being so, they thought it right to state 
that, after a very careful consideration,—not of the point in dispute 
detween the two Governments, namely, the admissibility of the In- 
direct Claims under the Treaty, but—of the intrinsic nature of these 
claims themselves, they had “individually and collectively” come to 
. tthe conclusion that they were inadmissible by the accepted principles 
of International law, as a foundation for compensation or damages 
between nations. The British Agent, Lord Tenterden, being asked if 
fhe had any comment to make on this deolaration, replied that he 
had none. The American Agent, Mr. Bancroft Davis, requested an 
adjournment, in order to get the instructions of his Government 
upon it; and at the meeting of last Tuesday he stated that the Presi- 
dent accepted the judgment as “ determinative of the important 
_ principle of public law involved.” Thereupon the agent of Great 
Britain demanded an adjournment, in order to get the instructions 
of his Government; and at Thursday’s meeting he said that if 
the Tribunal would adopt and protocol this decision, and declare 
that the impugned Claims “are, and from henceforth will be, 
wholly excluded” from the consitleration of the Tribunal, he 
‘would withdraw his request for an adjournment, and ask leave to 
put in his final summary of the arguments Great Britain relies 
ipon, as provided for in the fifth clause of the Treaty. And there 
‘the matter ended ; and Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone officially 
fecounted these events in the Houses of Parliament on Thursday 
evening. And so farewell to our international Old Man of the 
Sea. May we be able to throw him off our bewildered and 
‘wearied imaginations, as easily as off our political conscience and 
ainderstanding ! 


The tide of political luck has turned in the Bedfordshire 
election, which resulted on Tuesday in the return of the Liberal 
candidate, Mr. Bassett, by a majority of 198 over his Con- 
servative opponent, Colonel Stuart (2,446 to 2,248). It is the 
first Bedfordshire election held under the Reform Act of 1867, and 
as the Conservatives usually returned their candidate at the head 
of the poll before the Act of 1867, and that Act has, for the most 
part, very much strengthened the Conservative interest in the 
counties, Mr. Bassett’s chance did not appear very great from the 
point of view of the general political critic ; moreover, he had done 
himself some mischief by an unadvised expression as to holding 
his seat only for the present,—as a warming-pan, it was supposed, 
for the Marquis of Tavistock. But Mr. Bassett was a better 
candidate than the world knew. A Quaker of high religious character 
and great philanthropy, who opposes strenuously the narrow Non- 
conformist view of the Education Act, and refuses to agitate against 
the English Establishment, Mr. Bassett bad, besides the support 
of the Russells, a very strenuous following in places like Luton, 
where the Russells are by no means particularly popular. At once 








Governments about the evacuation of France have yet been made 
public, but it is understood that the principles of the new 
arrangement have been settled, and that M. Thiers will next 
week ask for the necessary powers. He is to pay £40,000,000 at 
once, taking half from the Bank and borrowing half from a 
syndicate of bankers, and to find the remainder within fifteen 
months. To facilitate the transaction, he is trying to add 
£8,000,000 to the revenue, and insists once more that part of 
this sum shall be raised by a tax on raw materials. The Chamber 
prefers an income-tax, but he declares that in the present social 
condition of France an income-tax would be provocative of a 
revolution, and proposes an addition of 15 per cent. to the four 
indirect taxes, and 10 per cent. to the tax on salt. The Assembly, 
it is known, will vote these imposts, and it is believed will, in the 
end, surrender its objection to the tax upon raw materials, limiting 
the operation of that tax, however, to a single year. 


The Conservative Associations gave a grand banquet at Syden- 
ham on Monday, attended by about a thousand members, of all 
degrees and classes. They were addressed by Mr. Disraeli in a 
speech which will hereafter be remarkable among his speeches for 
its want of epigram, humour, and play of fancy. It is as dull as 
if spoken by Mr. Gathorne Hardy. Its grand point was an asser- 
tion that the Liberal party was ‘‘ cosmopolitan” and the ‘Tory 
party “‘national,”—that is to say, devoted to the Monarchy, the 
House of Lords, the Established Church, our Colonial Empire, 
atid a good system of Sewage, all of which things the Liberal 
party had attacked, undermined, or neglected. Mr. Disraeli. 
affirmed that the Liberals—who through Sir W. Molesworth 
saved the Empire—had secretly resolved to shake off the Colonies, 
and even India, and had only been defeated by the devotion of 
the Colonies to the Mother country. Mr. Disraeli ridiculed with 
some justice the “idiotic " Jacobins of London, who, he said, had 
worried Pitt eighty years ago, and maintained that working-men 
were well aware that it was social and not political reform that 
was now required. He did not indicate the nature of his social 
reform, but said that to poor people whose children were stricken 
down with fever, the “ policy of sewage” was a matter of life 
and death,—which is true enough, but does not prove that Tories 
are sound on drain-pipes and Liberals heretical. The speech, 
on which we have commented elsewhere, was exceedingly well 
received, the applause being greatly intensified by the thunder 
which burst over the Crystal Palace as Mr. Disraeli was 
speaking, and was repeatedly, says an eye-witness, taken by 
the audience as an invitation to cheer. 


The Lords’ Amendments on the Ballot Bill were taken into 
consideration yesterday afternoon, when Mr. Forster moved to dis- 
agree with the clause making the Ballot optional, which he 
characterised as making the Bill useless or worse than useless. Mr, 
Disraeli sustained the Lords’ amendments in a skilful little speech, 
in which he maintained that Mr. Forster’s language was extravagant 
and indefensible from a Government that had already agreed 
to give an optional Ballot to the “ illiterate class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects,” seeing that according to the Registrar-General 
one-fifth of all those who marry cannot sign their names to the 
Register, so that one-fifth of the electors may be taken to be 
illiterate voters, and the very class who need protection most, 
without having it accorded to them by this Bill. He argued that 
it was absurd to give the option to the dependent fifth and refuse 
it to the independent four-fifths, and he therefore regarded the 
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sive and consistent.” For himself, he denied entirely the demand 
of the country for the Ballot; had he been in the Lords, he would 
have accepted the Bill without alteration, on one condition, that it 
applied only as a sort of ‘* penal statute” to constituencies where 
bribery and intimidation had been proved to be widely diffused. 
He would regard compulsory secrecy as a degrading punishment 
for ‘* the excesses of electoral society,” much as the Riot Act for 
rioting. 

Mr. Gladstone at once took up this last point, and remarked 
that as Mr. Disraeli seemed to think the Ballot stood in the same 
relation to corruption and intimidation as the Riot Act does to riot- 
ing, he evidently regarded it as an efficient remedy. As to the denial 
of the general demand for the ballot, he appealed not to Liberals, 
but to the newly elected Conservative Members for Oldham, the Isle 
of Wight, Tamworth, and the North-West Riding, and also to the 
Conservative candidate for Aberdeen, who had apparently found it 
necessary even in order to get a mover and seconder,—Mr. Glad- 
stone would not comment on his slender hopes for fear of giving 
pain,—to declare for the ballot. Aberdeen had been declared by 
a great Conservative Scotch Judge to contain the very cream of 
Scotch politicians, indeed to be so enlightened that ‘‘ there was no 
use in talking nonsense to an Aberdeen man,” and Aberdeen would 
not even hear of Conservatism without the ballot. Mr. Gladstone 
made great fun of Mr. Disraeli’s notion that the proportion of illi- 
terates to citizens who marry is the same as the proportion of illite- 
rates to citizens who vote, remarking that he had been credibly in- 
formed and believed that the practice of marrying went down to 
the lowest strata of society, and included, for instance, all the 
agricultural labourers, who had no ‘county vote; and he pointed 
out that very stringent securities were taken against any publi- 
cation by the presiding officer of the illiterate person’s vote, which 
securities the Lords had done away with. After a short dis- 
cussion, in which Mr. Cobbett (Conservative Member for Oldham) 
declined to vote for this Bill, though pledged to the Ballot, on the 
excuse that it does away with the nomination-day ; and Mr. Han- 
bury, the new Conservative Member for Tamworth, admitted that 
the strength of the public feeling had forced the Ballot upon him, 
and declared that he would support it, the option-giving amend- 
ments of the Lords were disagreed with by a majority of 68 (302 
to 234). Mr. Henry James made a strong protest against the 
principle of the scrutiny, but was beaten of course,—by 245 (382 
to 137). 

Lord Ripon yesterday week altered the hours within which the 
poll is to be open under the new Ballot Bill, so as to extend them 
to 7 p.m. between the Ist of April and the 30th of September 
inclusive, and to make them close at 5 p.m. in the other half of 
the year, between the 1st of October and the 31st of March inclu- 
sive, and this is to hold good for counties and boroughs alike, so 
as to assimilate the rule. Lord Shaftesbury, on behalf of the 
working-men, accepted the amendment, though not satisfied with 
it, on the ground that half a loaf is better than no bread, and the 
House of Commons agreed to it yesterday. The effect of the 
change will be that the working-class will probably exercise more 
influence over summer elections than over winter, or at least will 
exercise their influence at less cost to themselves in summer than 
in winter. One would have said, on a priori principles, that 
voting which shuns the light should have had a natural preference 
for the dark hours, and therefore for the dark months. Nicodemus, 
we know, was the first Christian to secure himself against inti- 
midation, by secrecy,—and he preferred the night to the day for 
giving his suffrage to his master. 





The Bishop of Ermeland, Dr. Krementz, who was commanded 
by the Minister of Public Worship to retract the excommunication 
passed upon two Old-Catholic professors, has formally refused to 
comply with the order. If the law of the land and the law of God 
clash, he must, he says, obey the law of God, which can only be 
interpreted by the Roman Church. It was expected that this 
reply would be followed by immediate proceedings against the 
Bishop, but it is announced that no action will be taken for a fort- 
night, as it will be necessary. to hold some Cabinet Councils first. 
This is interpreted to mean that Prince Bismarck will try'some 
last measure of conciliation, but it probably means that the 

- Emperor, who does not wish for a religious conflict with half his 
subjects, disapproves of the measures hitherto proposed. 


S. Zorilla, the new Premier of Spain, has put out his programme, 
which contains some important announcements. He intends to 
keep faith with the public creditor, and to reduce expenditure 
rigidly ; to restore the liberty of association ; to adhere strictly to 
the Constitution ; to secure the universal eniovment of liberty of 








conscience ; and to abolish the conscription. It is believed that 
the sentence about liberty of conscience covers a plan for the 
separation of Church and State, and the suspension of all State 
payments to the priesthood, and that the conscription is to be 
replaced by universal military service for a limited term. As that 
system is inconsistent with military service in the tropics, we 
imagine S. Zorilla has some plan for reconciling Cuba, though he 
still affirms, like his predecessors, that the islanders must submit 
before he can grant them terms. S. Zorilla appears to believe 
that an army thus organised will be natiorial, and he has evidently 
some reason for his faith, for he is trusting Madrid entirely to. 
National Guards and Volunteers. 


Mr. Staveley Hill has so maimed the Mines (Coal) Regulation 
Bill that it is doubtful whether, as amended, it will be of any mate- 
rial use,—and he has been supported in so doing by Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, in spite of those beneficent Conservative principles which 
Mr. Disraeli represented at Sydenham as so much more humane. 
in all social matters than are those of the Liberals. The question was. 
as to the penalties to be imposed for employing persons contrary 
to the provisions of the Bill, and Mr. Staveley Hill desired to amend 
the penalty clause by making it apply only to those owners who. 
“ knowingly and wilfully” employ women and children whom the 
Bill forbids them to employ. As the owner will hardly ever need 
to know what malpractices are going on in his mine, unless he- 
suffers for not knowing, this amendment, carried against the 
Government by a majority of 15 (185 to 170), and strongly sup- 
ported by Mr. Hardy, completely emasculates the Bill. We hope 
Mr. Disraeli’s “historical conscience” will bear this in mind 
when next he misrepresents the Liberal party as indifferent to 
social reforms, and the Conservatives as enthusiastic for them. It 
is only fair to add that Mr. Disraeli himself did not vote with Mr. 
Hardy, but neither did he vote with the Liberals, as he did for the 
old Ten Hours’ Bill when it was so tenaciously opposed by the 
Conservative Government of Sir Robert Peel nearly thirty years. 


ago. 
The Prince of Wales opened the Bethnal-Green Museum on 
Monday,—the first occasion on which the Royal Family has ever 
visited this part of London in State. The Prince was exceedingly 
well received, the poor people doing their best with flags, carpets, 
and flowers to relieve the grey squalor of the quarter with a little 
colour; but there was nothing in the ceremonial to justify the 
long and florid descriptions published in some of the papers, par- 
ticularly in the Times. ‘The Museum isa branch of the South 
Kensington Museum, and for one entire year will contain the 
magnificent collections of pictures and works of ornamental art 
made by the late Lord Hertford, and lent for exhibition by Sir 
Richard Wallace. Whether uneducated artisaus can be much im- 
proved by pictures, particularly by such pictures as Greuze painted, 
may be questioned, but that Bethnal-Green will benefit by any- 
thing that attracts attention to its grimy poverty is beyond a 
doubt. 

The Burials’ Bill, which Mr. Disraeli in his speech at Man- 
chester announced his determination to resist, has been burked 


for the Session by a trick. Mr. Morgan, on Tuesday, was about. 


to fix the Committee for 9th July, when Sir M. H. Beach un- 
expectedly moved that the day should be the 3rd of September, 
that is, after the prorogation. A sudden and dexterous whip had 
brought him up a majority, and in a House of only 208 Members 
the amendment was carried by 130 to 78. The Bill is therefore 
shelved for the Session. Mr. Morgan was very angry, but shabby 
as the device was, we are not sure that the House is sorry to be 
rid of a Bill which stakes the whole question of Established 
Churches upon a comparatively petty issue. Of course, the 
Dissenters have a right to the use of the national churchyards, but. 
the point is how to concede it without conceding also a right of 
usance in the churches, which would lead to endless riot and 


confusion. ee. 

No incident of moment has occurred this week in regard to 
the Builders’ strike and lock-out, but there are the usual com- 
plaints of the sufferings endured by the labourers who are 
dependent upon the skilled hands, who have no Society, and who 
are not allowed any vote in the management of the contest. 
Nothing can be harder than their position, and we wish we saw 
signs that the men took it more seriously into account. They profess 
the greatest sympathy for brother masons, carpenters, &c., who are 
out of employ, because owing to the long hours the work is mono- 
polised by too few hands, and Mr. Beesly quotes this sympathy as 
proof that the workmen’s morale is higher than that of the masters’. 
But they do not appear to consider that they are for the sake of their 
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comrades locking out their dependents just as much as their masters 
are. Brotherhood isa noble feeling even in business, but sympathy - 
hood confined to a society or a guild is not brotherhood at all, but 
only corporatesentiment, a much lower and more dangerous motive- 

wer. The men cannot of course vote their fund moneys to sup- 
port the labourers, but they might, we think, let them have part of 
any aid subscribed from outside. 


The Attorney-General did not do credit either to himself or to 
the Government he advised, when he counselled the policy of 
defeating Mr. Edmunds’ libel suit against the Treasury—a libel 
for defaming his character by imputing to him embezzlement of 
fees of the Patent Office, —by the technical plea that he could not 
prove the publication of the libel by the defendants. Itis perfectly 
motorious that the reflections on Mr. Edmunds’ character were 
spublished by the authority of the Government, and this had in- 
deed been frankly admitted in a previous suit, though the admis- 
-sion could not be used in this suit. Nor is it reputable for the 
‘Government to seem to sneak off on such a plea as this, where the 
fairness of their conduct is inculpated, though that conduct is, as 
most people believe, perfectly defensible both in law and in morality 
-on the merits of the case. Mr. Edmunds has been non-suited, but 
the effect has been to produce a general impression that the Gov- 
ernment had no defence on the merits of the case, else they would 
not have resorted to such a defence. Sir J. D. Coleridge wants 
breadth and manliness of conception as the legal adviser of the 
‘Crown. 


Lord Belmore, the ex-Governor of New South Wales, made 
an interesting speech on Monday in the House of Lords, 
with respect to the kidnapping of Pacific Islanders for 
the labour market of Queensland and of certain French 
colonies. He admitted that the Queensland Act for repress- 
ing this abominable traffic had produced good consequences, 
and that for the most part the labourers in Queensland were well- 
treated in that colony, and allowed to return home with their 
earnings at the end of their contract ; but he confirmed the state- 
ment as to the horrid traffic which still goes on in obtaining native 
‘labourers for other colonies. Especially he credited the statement 
that in some cases the kidnappers get leave of the chiefs to kidnap 
by first lending them vessels for what is called the skull traffic. 
The Northern Pacific Islanders have a great crave for the skulls of 
the Southern Islanders, but have no vessels in which to descend 
upon these poor wretches. The kidnappers accordingly hire out 
their vessels to the chiefs, on condition that after they have made 
araid and brought back with them Southern Islanders’ skulls, they 
shall help the master of the vessel to kidnap for the colonial 
Jabour market out of their own tribe,—that is, these civilised 
devils bribe ignorant savages to sanction slavery, by giving them 
the opportunity of murder. We are happy to hear from Lord 
Kimberley’s answer that the British Government is employing 
three or four war steamers and three or four sailing-vessels to put 
down this diabolic traffic among the Pacific Islanders ; but it can 
never be effectively done till we annex the Feejee Islands. 


Mr. Greeley’s programme of respecting State-rights, supported 
as it is in the South, will apparently lead to very horrible con- 
sequences, if he should be elected President and should adhere 
then to the principles he now avows. In Montgomery, Alabama, 
a double murder, one of them aggravated by deliberate torture, 
has just been perpetrated with the full approbation of State 
opinion, and but for the interference of the Federal troops under 
the staunch and gallant General Terry, would have gone entirely 
unpunished. A negro there was married to a white wife,—a mar- 
riage which the prejudice of the Slave States abhors, though 
there is no sort of scruple about illicit intercourse between 
white men and negresses,—and they were threatened with 
violence if they would not separate. ‘They refused, and their 
house was broken open and both murdered,—the negro 
merely killed, but the white woman bound down to her bed, tur- 
pentined, and then burnt. The wretches who committed this 
double crime boasted of it, and had so fully the sympathy of the 
neighbourhood that a bold attempt was made to rescue them from 
prison, which General Terry foiled. Mr. Greeley would restore, 
to the full, State-rights, and consequently let damnable crimes of 
this kiad go unpunished because sanctioned by the evil local 
opinion. 

Earl Russell on Monday delivered an address to the Historical 
Society, of which he has been elected President, on the progress 
of civil and religious liberty since 1815. He believes that both 
have advanced materially, the landmarks being the abolition of 
slavery,—now nearly complete, the enfrauchisement of Italy, and 








the toleration now accorded to Protestantism throughout Catholic 
Europe. He thought the next great step should be the abrogation 
of war, but had little confidence in treaties of peace or ‘‘ com- 
plicated and artificial schemes of arbitration.” His hope was in 
the introduction of a Christian temper into international affairs, 
a hope we should more fully share, if we did not observe that 
Courts of civil law—and a Court of International arbitration is a 
Court of civil law—are just as necessary to Christians as to 
anybody else. A man may be of true Christian temper, and 
a pighearted assertor of his rights, nevertheless, sure if he is 
refused legal remedy to right himself by the strong hand. We 
admit fully the difficulties in the way of international arbitration, 
but if it is only practicable, it will be as great an improvement on 
war as a trial is on the practice of private combat. 


A Select Committee appointed to take evidence as to the best 
treatment for habitnal drunkards has submitted a very wild 
report. It recommends that drunkenness should be prevented 
by punishing ‘‘ casual” or “initial” drunkenness with great 
severity. The first conviction should render an unhappy 
village lout liable to a month’s imprisonment, and after three 
convictions he should be sent to a reformatory for a year, 
and deprived, like a madman, of all control of his property. 
The drunkenness need not be public, or accompanied by any breach 
of the peace, or productive of any result except an avenging head- 
ache; but it is to be punished all the same, the object being to 
reclaim the man, not to protect the offender. Not to mention such 
trifles as the right of the individual to drink or abstain as he 
pleases, the enormous expense of locking-up people by the ten 
thousand, and the still more enormous expense of keeping their 
wives and families, we will just put one question to the Com- 
mittee. Which do they think will degrade an ordinary man most, 
getting drunk perhaps once a year when “ out on a spree,” or 
being imprisoned for one month? or which do they think will de- 
stroy family happiness most—for they plead this also—occasional 
annoyance from a drunken husband or father, or life in a 
workhouse fora year? Drunkards must be very far gone indeed, 
to be such utter fools as these fanatics of sobriety. 


The dearth of water in Bermondsey and Rotherhithe, a dearth 
so extreme that washing may be considered discontinued, and the 
poor people have the greatest difficulty in making their 
tea, has been mentioned in Parliament, but it seems that 
no one has power to do anything except send an In- 
spector to report upon the facts. This is about to be done 
by Mr. Stansfeld, but when done the people will be no better off. 
‘They want a steady supply, and they cannot have it unless Parlia- 
ment will frighten the monopolist Water Companies into doing 
their duty. The Companies say that if they gave sufficient water 
it would be wasted, but that difficulty could be met by enforcing 
the use of stop-cocks, supplied by themselves, and arranged to 
admit the water at a certain pace, or by passing the supply through 
meters, as in the case of gas, and charging by the quantity con- 
sumed. ‘The evil is a very grave one, and one which reflects dis- 
credit on our social organization. If it occurred in Belgravia for 
twenty-four hours Parliament would be in furious excitement. 


All Saints’ College, Oxford, has done a shabby thing. After 
employing a Roman Catholic architect, Mr. Clutton (a convert of 
some eighteen years back),—no doubt without full knowledge, on 
the part either of the College or of its Managing Committee, of the 
religion of the architect, —to advise them on needful repairs to the 
structure of their fine old chapel, and having been told by him of 
the probable existence of the remains of the once celebrated reredos 
of Chichele behind ‘Chornhill’s picture of the Assumption of 
Chichele, the College has suddenly taken the restoration of the old 
chapel out of bis hands, after the remains of the beautiful reredos 
had been found in perfect correspondence with his predic- 
tion, on the ground that ‘there is a strong and general feel- 
ing against placing such a work as the restoration of the newly 
discovered reredos in the hands of any architect whose views are 
not formed on the same theological basis as that of the members of 
the College.” Mr. Clutton seems to think that this act is a 
reflection on his professional character as an architect, which is 
absurd, since it is honestly avowed to be only a reflection on his reli- 
gious character as a Roman Catholic. It is very hard upon an 
artist to see other men entering into the fruits of such labours as 
Mr. Clutton’s; and for our own parts, we think that if All Souls’ 
dreads Roman Catholic architecture, it would have been wiser not 
to uncover the reredos at all, but to leave it buried in its architec- 
tural grave. 


Consols were on Friday 924 to 92§ for money. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_>———_ 


THE END OF THE INDIRECT CLAIMS. 


— Indirect Claims have, very appropriately, been in- 

directly considered and indirectly burked. The 
Tribunal of Arbitration at Geneva has taken them into extra- 
judicial consideration, before they were formally before them, 
and has spontaneously declared that on general grounds 
totally unconnected with the construction of the Treaty 
of Washington, they were inadmissible as international claims. 
That is a decision which Great Britain did not ask for and did 
not support, and to which, though it is in entire agreement 
with her Government’s expressed view, she does not defer ; 
indeed she has no occasion to regard it as in any way 
judicially binding upon her. But that is no reason why 
she may not avail herself of its first consequence,—the decla- 
ration by the Judges, with the assent of the United States, 
that “the Indirect Claims gre, and from henceforth will be, 
wholly excluded from their consideration,” which has been 
embodied in the Protocol. It is not candid of Lord Cairns 
to say that “the Arbitrators at Geneva have decided the 
particular and special point which I thought we had all agreed 
they should not be allowed to decide, namely, the scope and 
extent of the Treaty, and the question of what should pro- 
perly come under their cognisance by virtue of that Treaty.” 
For, in the first place, the decision was not given on 
“the scope and intent of the Treaty” at all. The 
Arbitrators state that “they have arrived individually 
and collectively at the conclusion that these claims do 
not constitute, won the principles of international law appli- 
cable to such cases, good foundation for an award of com- 
pensation or computation of damages between nations, and 
should, upon such principles, be wholly excluded from the con- 
sideration of the Tribunal in making its award.” Nothing can 
be clearer than that that is not ‘‘a decision on the scope and 
intent of the Treaty,” but an obiter dictum as to the general 
admissibility of such claims on principles of international law. 
If the Arbitrators had said just the opposite, namely, that such 
claims were admissible on general principles of international law, 
Great Britain would not have been bound to quarrel with the 
statement, though she would not have agreed with it. She would 
still have said, ‘ Well, whether admissible under general prin- 
ciples of international law or not, these claims are not admissi- 
ble under the Treaty of Washington.’ In the next place, the 
decision, such as it was, was not one which we had invited or 
on which we had asked the Arbitrators’ opinion. It was given 
to soothe the feelings of the Government of the United States, 
which had oddly professed that it brought forward these claims 
only in order to have them rejected. And though they were not 
rejected at all by the Court of Arbitration,—for the Court as 
a Court could only decide on what was submitted to it by both 
parties,—and were rejected only by the individual and collective 
opinion of the persons who formed the Court, still that was 
a sufficient loophole for Mr. Fish’s pride to creep through. 
Whatever may be said against Lord Granville’s conduct of 
these negotiations, no one can fairly say that he has not main- 
tained most tenaciously, and without the concession of a single 
hair’s-breadth of principle, the position he so tardily took up. 
The feeling of the country will not only be one of intense 
relief that this political Frankenstein is at length disposed of, — 
probably to no one’s satisfaction more than that of his unhappy 
maker,—but of just gratitude to Lord Granville, to whom 
most of us have been at times unfair, for the patient tenacity 
he has displayed in holding his ground. 

And now, looking back to the history of these troublesome 
political Christmas-boxes, which for six months have darkened 
counsel by words without knowledge, let us point the moral of 
the whole negotiation. The most obvious and most important is 
for the benefit of the American Goyernment,—namely, the 
great ease with which a grasping government,—or a govern- 
ment which puts itself into the hands of grasping subordi- 
nates, it matters not which,—may overreach itself, and by 
asking too much bring itself into anguish unspeakable, and 
the ridiculous position of not knowing how to get free of 
its own demands. We have never known anything in politics 
more pitiable than Mr. Fish’s misery under the double neces- 
sity of proving at once that the Indirect Claims were in the 
Treaty, and yet that they were not put there from any wish of 
the United States to desert their historical policy by sacrificing 
the interests of neutrals to the interests of belligerents. He 
has been compelled by the universal disapprobation of all the 





international lawyers in Europe, to take up the ludicrous 
ground that the magnificent language in which he asked 
for these incalculable damages was a mere request to 
be non-suited; and if common rumour may be trusted, 
he has positively staggered under a burden of anxieties 
quite too heavy for him, and all of his own making. 


| Even now, the hole at which Mr. Fish has crept out of his false 


position was hardly large enough for his exit, and glad as we 
are that he is rid of his self-made misery, it is not very easy 
to avoid smiling over the diplomatic make-belief of his excuse 
for retreating from that dismal cul-de-sac in which he 
has been so long bewailing his fate. 

But the result is not without its moral for the British 
Government also. Say what Lord Granville may on the advan-. 
tages reaped by the seven weeks’ delay before the British pro- 
test was made against the unexpected interpretation put upon 
the Treaty of Washington by the American Government, we 
hold that if he were as candid as we have been when we admit, 
that we have at times unduly depreciated his steady and wonder- 
fully suave tenacity of purpose, he in his turn would admit at 
once that it was the Press of this country which really put the 
Government up to their duty, and that they had been languid 
and even obtuse to the magnitude of the danger, till it spoke.. 
Nor do we doubt that the Lords in their turn, by that debate 
which the Government so piteously deprecated, gave an impulse 
to the negotiation without which we should never have arrived 
at this successful issue. The errors of the Government 
have been the want of quickness in seizing the situation at 
first, and too great and visible a desire for success after- 
wards. The former error was remedied by the pressure of tha 
Press, the latter in some degree by the stimulus of the House 
of Lords. Indeed we suspect a happy result would sooner have 
been arrived at,—would have been arrived at through thesuccess 
instead of in spite of the failure of the Supplemental Treaty,— 
if Lord Granville had shown less of that intense desire to get 
the Treaty into working order, which convinced the American 
Government that nothing was so near our hearts as to save it. 
Nothing succeeds like success, and we willingly admit that some 
of our criticisms on the negotiations must have been unduly, 
impatient, since the method we deprecated has borne such 
good fruit at last. Still the turn of affairs for the better really 
dates from the moment when the American Government saw 
that there were plenty of Englishmen who did not mean to 
make any sacrifice to save a Treaty which was in itself a liberal 
concession to the United States. And though Lord Granville’s 
complaisant inexorability has been crowned with a tardy, but 
perhaps on that very account not the less brilliant triumph, 
the plain language of the nation and the brusquerie 
of the Peers have furnished no insignificant quota to the 
forces which have contributed to this complete, though 
long-deferred victory. 





MR. DISRAELI AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


NE of the strangest points in Mr. Disraeli’s strange intel~ 
lectual character is his strong desire to pose before men, 

and especially before English electors, as a very limited per- 
son, 2 man whose measure you can take, a statesman who is 
described when you say “he is very English.” Belonging by 
birth to the one cosmopolitan race, trained in the cosmopolitan 
way, and exceptionally cosmopolitan in all his ways of thinking 
—nothing, for example, is so cosmopolitan as his central idea 
that race is all in all and institutions nothing—he seems to 
feel his detachment a source of political weakness, and to be 
always trying to parade the bounds which, as he wants people 
to believe, hem in all his sympathies. He is anxious, this 
man of many transcendentalisms, who reprobates the unity 
of Italy because the independence of the Pope is essential to 
civilisation, and describes the foreign policy of Britain as that 
of a State placed midway between the Old World and the 
New, and defends religious education because it maintains 
and sanctifies the idea of a State, to convince his followers 
that he is at heart nothing but a regular orthodox British 
Philistine, who thinks everything un-English certainly foolish, 
and probably immoral. Every year he talks publicly as a 
“county man” to the squires and farmers of Bucks about 
bullocks and oil-cake and labourers’ perquisites. If he 
attends a public dinner in Lancashire, he apologises for 
addressing a county with which he has no direct connection. 
He loves to be solemn over local rating, talks with pathetic 
affection of the Church he has so bitterly satirised in Zancred, 
and would like to say, if he only dared, how he reverences 
that most ancient of historical divisions, the British parish. 
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It must have been under this queer impulse to load the wine|or standing armies, and they do quote them to show 
of his intellect till gross tastes could enjoy it, that he tried,/the danger of abandoning some institutions very specially 
when addressing on Monday the Conservative gathering at the | English, such as open voting, an independent and highly 
Crystal Palace, to show that he led the “ National” and Mr. | placed judiciary, and laws like the Factory Acts in restraint 
Gladstone the ‘‘Cosmopolitan” party; that he was the’ of the absolute independence of the capitalist in his choice of 
limited, and his rival the viewy statesman; that he was of| means. There never was a time when the party was more 
the two the one the elector could most easily comprehend. | disposed to derive its ideas from within, and stand aside out 
He must be perfectly aware that, as far as the facts go, the | of the general movement of Liberalism throughout the world. 
charge he intended to imply by his antithetical adjectives; Apart from this single accusation, which Mr. Disraeli, 
is altogether unfounded, is indeed the direct reverse of the had he been wise, would have described as a merit, 
truth. The one charge the Spectator has always brought against and have claimed for the Tories, who, to do them justice, 
the Liberal party, its one grand point of difference with them, | resist the isolation of Great Britain, his speech scarcely 
is that they have of late years shown 2 tendency, temporary, | contained a thought, certainly not one out of which his party 
as we are now happy to believe, to be perversely and stupidly | can reap any political advantage. All that talk about sewage 
national, to prefer the immediate interest of these little|is rubbish, as the party will find if they ever go to a general 
Islands to world-wide considerations. They were Ethonds, | destin with a cesspool ery. They think, to judge from 
and not Tories, who invented the doctrine of non-intervention | their speeches, though not from their votes, that it will be 
in the affairs of other nations, the doctrine by which Cain sup-| popular, and will find that the people are not yet educated up 
ported his exemption from responsibility. They were Liberals, | to it; that they do not particularly care to be kept alive ; 
and not Tories, who broached the idea embodied in Lord Gran- | and that it will need the whole force of the statesmen on both 
ville’s earlier colonial policy that a vast empire was a burden and | sides to carry anything approaching to a strong sanitary 
not a benefit to the British people. It is the Liberal leader, | measure over the heads of the opposing “interests.” Grant, 
not the Tory chief, who told us on Tuesday that we were | however, that Mr. Disraeli is right, and that the great object 
already overloaded with territorial responsibilities,—who, that | of the existence of States is the innocuous disposal of excre- 
is, pleaded, as we think erroneously, the interest of the English | ment, and still the Tory party will reap nothing from that 
taxpayers as against that of the rest of the world. They| public conviction. There is no sanitary law, or cottage- 
were Liberals, not Tories, who, for the special interest of Eng- | building law, or law of inspection and control, which Tories 
land, ran the risk of pressing on neutrals ail over the world a| or doctors, or philanthropists can propose, and which the com- 
burden not to be borne ; and they are Liberals as well as Tories | munity will accept, upon which the Liberal party are not 
who are now willing to praise the suspension of religious | prepared to go as far as their rivals; while they are inde- 
liberty in Germany, because in England there is a special dis-/ finitely better prepared to enforce such laws by popular 
like to the name of Jesuit. So far are the Liberals from| methods, that is, through elected bodies, than the Tories 
copying the ways or adopting the ideas or following ‘can possibly be. Let Mr. Disraeli just draft a Bill enabling a 
the leaders of other countries, that their greatest fault | Cantonal Council, elected by the ratepayers, to compel Squire 
is an insularity as deep as that of their opponents, a/| Hardacres to house his cottagers decently, and sink wells for 
positive inability to understand or sympathise with dangers| them, and see the sort of reception it will meet from the men 
and difficulties not felt here. Mr. Disraeli knows all that! who on Tuesday week backed Sir Robert Peel in his deter- 
well enough, indeed he has more than once taunted the | mined and successful attempt to let Birmingham stew in its 
Liberals with their narrowness ; but he knows, or thinks he| own sewage for another year, rather than diminish the 


knows, that Palmerston was powerful because he was English, | amenity of his estate. He would be compelled either to 


and that if he can only persuade people that his party is ce summon aid from the other side, or to abandon a measure 


tinctively national, that it attends to things English and not! utterly distasteful to a party which, from its history, its con- 
to things foreign, that it is eager to improve the sewage at stitution, and its alliances, will find itself unable when the time 
home and careless to ameliorate the serfage abroad, the comes to accept really popular methods of carrying out its 
harder, more ill-educated, and more selfish kind of elector | designs, even when they are as popular as Mr. Disraeli says he 
will think that it is the party for him. Selfishness, he thinks, believes sewage reform to be. We say he says he believes, for if 
is attractive when it is called nationality. It is very shrewd, he has sanitary reform so near his heart, why does he not use 
all that, and if it were uttered by anybody except the most) the admirable opportunity in his hands, and flay Mr. Bruce 
cosmopolitan, viewy, and detached of English politicians, it | artistically for not remedying the state of affairs now existing 
might have an effect, though it would be but a limited one, | in Bermondsey and Rotherhithe, an artificial drought maintained 
the Englishman, with all his narrowness and selfishness and | from greed which may breed a pestilence, and which can, we 
insularity, having within him somewhere a rich vein of cos-| greatly fear, be remedied only by sharp punitive action against 
mopolitan sentiment, a rare capacity of sympathy with others, | the WaterCompanies? Nobody stops Mr. Disraeli from bringing 
a faculty for absorbing an idea which every now and then | in any Bill which would remedy that evil—say a Bill enabling 
embarrasses all political calculation. You never can be quite | any tenant to refuse payment of rent until he has so much 
sure that the wrongs of a few thousand negroes or a few dozen | water a day, and any landlord to sue the Water Company for 
Polynesians will not move him out of his groove, and impel | consequent damages; he is certain if the Bill is a good one 
him to acts of quite heroic magnitude. to carry it through with a rush, the Members for the great 
Mr. Disraeli’s charge, considered as one by which he hopes cities backing him to a man; and he would give the public a 
to strengthen his own side, is the more audacious, because it | conviction they do not now entertain,—that he and his party 
was uttered just when the little justification which existed for | really care for the people who suffer more than they do for 
it had visibly come to an end. There never was a time when | the capitalists who so neglect them. Such a Bill so carried 
the Liberal party was less closely en rapport with the Liberal | would make his political fortune, as it will never be made by 
movement throughout the world, when it was more resolved | vague talk at the Crystal Palace about the children killed by bad 
to take a line of its own without deference to foreign thought. | sewage, and definite action in the House of Commons against 
It has just shown most conclusively that the Republicans of! improvement in the sewage of Birmingham. Are there no 
the Continent have no influence over its views, that it prefers | children to be killed there, or are Brummagem children, being 
a Prince to any President, that it is determined not to follow | presumably supporters of Mr. Bright, of no account with the 
in that attack on religion as religion for which Continental _new “ National ”’ party ¢ 
Liberals everywhere are gathering up their strength, and that a 
it will not favour even in opinion that dominance of the cities ‘. 
over the country which pn all Continental Liberals defend. MR. GLADSTONE ON ANN EXATION , 
The excitement about the Prince of Wales, the Education Act, OES the Government collectively consider itself respon- 
and the wel] understood resolve to equalise electoral distric‘s at sible for the despatches and orders of the Secretary for 
the first convenient season show those decisions plainly, and are | the Colonies? Because if it does, it had better, when a great 
Colonial debate is coming on, take the trouble to read them. 


all marks of the strong divergence between English and Con- | ° 
From the debating point of view, neither Mr. Gladstone nor 


tinental Liberals. Even the influence of America over them, . } 
which is scarcely a foreign influence, but rather the influence | Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen had on Tuesday night any locus 


of another England, and which from 1832 to 1860 was so  standi at all, and they might, had any good debater known 
strong that it frightened the Tories into their eager welcome | the facts, have been routed ignominiously. Mr. McArthur had 
of the Southern insurrection, is perceptibly on the wane. moved an address praying the Crown either to protect or 
Liberal speakers do not now quote American examples| annex the Feejee Islands, alleging that the immense Poly- 
to prove that States may de without Kings, or taxes, | nesian group known by that name, and covering an area of 
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40,000 square miles, were worth having ; that they were fall- | surely as they come of our race, so surely that Government will 
ing under a nondescript Government administered, or at all | prevail, will beat down all resistance, will contract the fierce 
events influenced, by disreputable Englishmen ; and that they | Anglo-Saxon hate and scorn of its dark opponents, and will, 
were peopled by a race who would welcome any regular and | in one way or another, either by labour laws, or by recognising 
powerful authority. Mr. McArthur made out a fair case, and | slavery, or by expulsion to reserved islands, reduce the hostile 
was well supported by Mr. Eastwick; but the Premier, who! natives to a pauperised condition of vassalage,—that is, will 
thinks Great Britain already overburdened with territories, | inflict on them a fate infinitely worse than the extermination, 
who dreads Colonial wars, and who, we are told, was aware of | which if it comes, as in New Zealand it comes, from natural 
M. Thiers’ deep jealousy of any extension of English influence | causes, is only to be regretted because with each race of man 
in Polynesia, resisted the motion, and produced a string of | that passes from earth there passes a possibility of unknown 
arguments which would have been excellent if we had done| good. Have we any right to decree that our countrymen, 
nothing in the matter before, but which, if read by the| once settled in uncivilised lands, shall, whatever the conse- 
light of Lord Kimberley’s despatches, were all open to| quences to mankind, be released from civilised laws, placed 
a conclusive answer. It is, for instance, an excellent | above all civilised duties, allowed to work their will on the 
answer to a project of annexation to say that the population | people and each other without restraint ? We deny it absolutely, 
do not wish it, though we should deny the moral right of the | yet that is the result of our refusal to follow them to a terri- 
savage races to exemption from the vivifying control of the | tory like Feejee, to place above them a representative of the 
civilised Powers; but Lord Kimberley early in the year had | only authority which they can either be induced to respect 
formally sanctioned the annexation of the islands by the Colony | or compelled to obey. Annexation is so costly? We dis- 
of New South Wales, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen admitted that | believe the cost. The islands are growing the best cotton on 
in this very debate, and in so many words, saying that the| earth, and will grow some of the best tobacco, and wherever 
Colonial Office “‘had proposed to the Australian Colonies” that | those two staples exist, an export duty will always provide a 
solution of the difficulty. If it is unjust or immoral for Eng- | speedy revenue ; but granting the cost, cost is no argument 
land to assume the government of a savage race without a/for shirking our clear duty. They are so valueless? They 
plébiscite, it is equally unjust and immoral to authorise a| are the half-way house to the Southern Continent, have har- 
Colony to do that very thing. There is no difference of prin- | bours, as Lord Palmerston said, unmatched in the world, cover 
ciple whatever, or rather the only difference is against the| the area of Ireland, and would hold more people than now 
Government ; for whereas it is sure of itself and its agents,|exist upon the Australian continent, are entirely separated 
sure that it does not mean to oppress, or wish to degrade, or| from the world, and can be defended by sea. Why should 
desire to plunder, it is not equally sure that the Colony | they cost more than Ceylon, which imports British goods to 
which it cannot fully control may be governed by its own| the extent of £8 per head per annum? Mr. Knatchbull- 
high motives. Why should Victoria or New South Wales be | Hugessen says their possession may lead to the possession of 
so much more merciful than the State of Colorado, which | other groups, and that is quite conceivable ; but if it led to 
is ready, if allowed, to clear all Indians off the face of the! our possession of all Polynesia, what is that but benefit to 
earth? It is an excellent argument to say there are| mankind, and to the race which from every new possession 
140,000 native Feejeeans, and their government may cost as | seems to acquire new force, new capacity for self-government, 
much as the government of the Maories once did; but if we | and new and deeper feeling of its responsibilities towards those 
included Feejee in Victoria, we must in the long run help| whom Providence places under its control? The “ weary 
the Victorians if they got into any military mess. We cannot | Titan,” says Matthew Arnold, staggers under the load of “the 
allow our subjects to be defeated, and a piece of British | too vast orb of his fate,” but the splendid figure which 
territory given up to anarchy just because there is a local | has wrought such mischief in depressing political courage is 
authority between us and the rebel tribes. We might as well | capable of a double interpretation. Does Mr. Gladstone love the 
have condoned the Mutiny because it was immediately | unloaded Titan who challenges the Gods? The root of all 
directed against the East India Company. Mr. McArthur this dread of extending our possessions which, thanks to steam 
had said that our sovereignty in the islands would preserve the | and electricity, diminish in magnitude every day, is not 
native race, and Mr. Gladstone’s retort that the Maories had | morality, but fear, fear of the task which, if we have a task 
not been preserved seemed to the audience a crushing one ; but | devolved on us by Providence is most especially ours, that of 
it was almost absurd, when we remember that the natives had | utilising the earth, and preparing it for the civilisation which 
been officially handed over to colonists exactly like the | is yet to come. 
colonists of New Zealand. The truth is, that the absolute} A good deal was said during the debate of the native 
rule of the British Government has been found consistent with | willingness or unwillingness to accept our rule, and Mr. Glad- 
the preservation of a dark race, as in India, and Ceylon, and | stone laid it down as a principle that we should never again 
Guiana, and the Jamaica of to-day, and that Colonial rule has | acquire a territory without the consent of its inhabitants, but 
not been found so consistent, Lord Kimberley’s proposal being | surely that new policy requires some qualification. Have we 
therefore much worse, from the philanthropic point of view, | a possession in the world inhabited by any race other than our 
than Mr. McArthur’s. It is quite fair in the Premier to | own from which a plébiscite, if honestly taken, would not at 
groan over any increase of our national “ responsibilities,” for | once expel us? Even as regards new possessions there must 
he does not believe, as we do, that in those responsibilities is | be at least two qualifications to the absolute right of independ- 
the antiseptic of a race which but for them would be abjectly | ence,—that the aborigines shall be competent to form an 
devoted to the pursuit of comfort, but it is not fair to forget | opinion as to their own best welfare, and that the world shall 
that his colleague had sanctioned in a bad way the increase | not be injured by their otherwise just pretensions. America 
he himself deprecated with such painful zeal. could not be left to barbarism because the Red tribes 
The Premier, in fact, had no official case at all, and we can- | declared in the most emphatic and unmistakable manner 
not say that his arguments, even when considered apart from | that they objected to the white man’s presence, and the 
his colleagues’ action, produce in our minds any final or im-| Negritos of Papua have no better right to their barbaric 
movable conviction. He misses the moral question at issue | isolation than the Cherokees or the Caribs. That we are 
too completely, more completely than he would miss it if he | bound to govern such races well, to preserve them if we can, 
had ever realised what an independent white government /to protect them from all oppression, and possibly even 
among a dark race really means. That question is our right | from the temptations which too often accompany our immi- 
to allow our people to go blundering about the planet exhibit- | grants, is beyond question ; but it does not follow that we are 
ing their almost unintelligible and most terrible faculty for | bound to abstain from governing them at all, still less that 
subjugating dark races, without the slightest control from the | we are bound to hand over that function to uncontrolled 
representatives of the nation to which they belong. Did Mr. | adventurers. That there are races in the world which wither 
Gladstone ever read Macaulay's perfectly truthful description | before our approach as flies wither before the cold is no doubt 
of the Government of Bengal in the six years during which the | a strange and it may be a saddening fact in the history of 
white men were released from control? or did he ever hear! mankind, but.that incapacity of survival is no reason for 
how Rajah Brooke, a soldier, a statesman, and a philanthropist, | leaving to them great regions which, owing to that incapacity, 
but also an independent white sovereign ruling dark races, | they are unable to use. We owe a duty to humanity as well 
put down the Chinese rebellion in Sarawak ? or has he forgot- | as a duty to savages, and that duty is not fulfilled when we 
ten how the aristocracy of South Carolina “held their own”’ | leave the fairest places of earth in the possession of men to 
among their black agriculturists? The white men are in the| whom they are useless, and who, if they knew their own 
the Feejee Islands; they find they can make money there ; | highest interest, would desire our control. To say that we 
they have organized some sort of a Government there ; and as | will never again extend our possessions except on a condition 
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which will never occur, is only to say that we will never again 
perform a task which must be performed by some one, and 
which we alone of mankind appear disposed to perform well. 
For Englishmen to abandon their task of colonising the earth 
is to leave the task to be performed by the American and the 
Spaniard, that is, by men who have not that love of justice for 
weaker races which, in spite of some frightful examples to 
the contrary, Englishmen have, on the whole, displayed. We 
have not forgotten Governor Eyre, or the fate of the Tasmanian 
tribes ; but after all, a Maori is as free as a Londoner, a 
Bengalee is as thoroughly protected as a Yorkshireman, and a 
Cingalese is less oppressed than a Dorsetshire labourer. 





ROME AND BERLIN. 


T is difficult in this Jesuit controversy to assign the 
palm of foolishness to Rome or to Berlin. Nothing 

can be more injudicious, from a political, and even an 
ecclesiastical point of view, than the Pope’s exhortation 
to all good Catholics to keep on praying, in the hope 
that “‘a stone from heaven may crush the [German] 
Colossus,” or the apparent admission contained in his ques- 
tion, ‘What has changed the Catholic Bishops from loyal 
subjects into dangerous conspirators?” He perhaps meant 
only to ask why they should be treated as conspirators, but 
the Allocution has already been seized upon in Germany as 
proof positive that the Papacy is not only hostile to 
the German Empire, which was perhaps inevitable, but 
that it is striving to dissolve the newly won unity of 
the German people. A suspicion of that kind not only 
irritates all German Protestants and Liberal Catholics, but 
arrays against Catholicism the spiritual force of a patriotism 
entertained by Catholics and Protestants alike, a force so 
potent that it may pave the way for a considerable schism. 
On the other hand, Prince Bismarck, with all his ability, has 
clearly got himself into an impasse, from which he can escape 
only by beating down the strong fabric which bars his way, 
or by a more or less humiliating retreat. Moved, it would seem, 
by the Federal Council, which did not consider his own Bill 
strong enough, he has accepted the measure of direct persecution 
introduced by the leaders of the majority. Under this Bill, 
the Government is directed, not authorised, to dissolve the 
Order of Jesus and its affiliated Societies, to remove its mem- 
bers from all control of education, and to sentence them to 
reside under surveillance in certain appointed places ; that is, 
is compelled to punish nearly 3,000 persons for their religious 
opinions by the civil power. The Prince, indeed, alleges that 
he is not attacking the Order for opinions, but for disloyal 
conduct in intriguing for the overthrow of the German Empire, 
conduct of which he has the proofs in his hands; but this 
must be merely an excuse to justify himself in the eyes of 
the Liberal world. If he had the procfs, he would produce 
them, and leave the guilty members of the Society to the 
judgment of the Courts of Law, which would inflict much 
more severe sentences than one of residence in a specified 
place. He would avoid such a ridiculous measure as a decree 
of dissolution, which cannot prevent the Jesuits from remaining 
by voluntary obedience an organised body, and by dispersing 
them rather increases than diminishes their spiritual force. 
The Act is clearly intended as a menace to the Vatican— 
which will reply, we imagine, by a decree dissolving the Ger- 
man branch of the Society, and making all its members 
regular clergy—and is utterly useless, unless he is prepared to 
apply the same coercion to the parish priests who teach the 
Ultramontane opinions, that is, unless he is prepared to abolish 
religious liberty among one-half of the German people. He 
clearly cannot do that unless he can carry out a schism, and 
must either found a new Church—a task unsuited to 
our times, and probably impracticable—or remain passive, 
that is, must be defeated in the eyes of Germany and mankind. 

















The case of the Bishop of Ermeland exhibits the difficulty in 

its most easily intelligible form. The Bishop excommunicated 
two Catholic Professors. He was required by the civil depart- | 
ment of religion and education to retract his excommunication. | 


spiritual weapons only the discipline of his Church. 
That is persecution, clearly, and persecution attempted 
solely because the victim believes as fourteen millions 
of his countrymen, at all events profess likewise to 
believe. It is precisely as if the English Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were to levy a double income-tax from Mr. 
Spurgeon because he had recoramended the exclusion of a 
heretical brother from the Baptist communion. There is no 
pretext here of an injury done or intended to the State, 
of an alliance with the foreigner, or of intrigue against 
the Sovereign; the act is a purely spiritual one, and 
carries with it no secular consequences, and the punish- 
ment can be made consistent and equitable only by its 
extension to all Catholics who do not consent to take 
their religion from the State. It may be argued that the 
mere withdrawal of State support, which is as yet the only 
penalty threatened, is no such great penalty, after all; but 
that only makes the Chancellor’s action the more dangerous 
to the State. Severe persecution cows all but the strongest 
spirits, and raises in the masses a kind of presumption 
that there must somehow or other be a reason for 
such tyranny; but petty persecution has no result except 
a belief in its objects that they cannot expect common 
justice at the hands of a Government so prejudiced and so 
small, If that belief were confined to the clergy it would not 
perhaps much matter, but the laity see very clearly that if the 
State can punish a Bishop for uttering an excommunication, it 
can punish a priest for giving advice, that is, it can terminate 
the religious freedom which the followers of this creed consider 
essential to their spiritual well-being. They are, in fact, 
ordered under penalties to believe as the State believes. 
How English Liberals, and particularly Liberals who deny the 
right of the State to profess a belief, can approve such a policy 
is to us unintelligible, or intelligible only on the ground that 
their hatred and dread of Catholicism overcome their poli- 
tical principles. Even on that ground, however, the action 
of the German Parliament is injudicious as well as. 
oppressive. Supposing the Catholic doctrines bad and per- 
nicious to those who hold them, they will only hold 
them all the more strongly because they are denounced 
by the State. All the pride of individuality and all 
the love of freedom will be roused in support of the faith 
under which, as most Englishmen believe, those qualities 
are usually far too strongly suppressed. We have seen the 
process in Ireland, where a people persecuted for centuries 
with a severity impossible in Germany learned from that very 
persecution to identify their Church with all that was noblest 
in their own aspirations, to consider it their defender and volun- 
tary scape-goat, to regard a priesthood quite sufficiently arrogant 
and curiously divided from them by foreign training as the 
natural leaders of the popular party. It was the same with ourown 
Puritans ; as long as they were oppressed, they were held to be 
the champions of the people; and it will, if the policy continues, 


|be the same in Germany, with this result, that one-half the 


population will regard the Empire as a doubtful advantage 
purchased at an almost intolerable price. The plainest facts. 
of British history ought to teach German Liberals the danger 
of the path they are pursuing. Centuries of war did not alien- 
ate the Scotch and the English nations as centuries of common 
glory have left us alienated from the Irish people whose minds 
were poisoned by persecution. What Scotchman but is proud 
of the Empire he for eight centuries resisted, and what Irish 
Catholic is proud of the Empire he for six centuries helped 
to build? The single explanation of that difference—for the 
Highlander is Celt and Catholic—is that in Scotland we 
adopted the policy of which Cavour was proud, and in Ireland 
the policy to which Bismarck unwillingly consents. 





THE OPPORTUNITY OF AUSTRALIA. 
HE issue of the elections in New South Wales, which has 
brought into office there a Government strongly sup- 
ported by the Colony itself and in hearty sympathy with the 
Government of Victoria, the leading colony of the Australian 





As that act, however, whether wise or foolish, just or unjust, | group, offers an opportunity, which we trust Mr. Daffy and 
had been performed by the Bishop in the exercise of his | Mr. Parkes will not neglect, for the initiation of the great 
spiritual function, a function recognised by the hational laws, it | policy of federation with every prospect of success. How 
was impossible for him to comply, and he has written back a | urgent is the need for a policy of this nature, even from a 
somewhat haughtily worded refusal. The Government, under | purely financial point of view, which is, however, the index of 
these circumstances, must either acquiesce in that refusal, that | so many deeper tendencies of the same kind, a correspondence 
is, acknowledge itself defeated, or punish the Bishop of Erme-| just presented to both Houses of Parliament with reference 
land by secular means for a purely spiritual act, that is, must | to the hitherto abortive schemes for an intercolonial Austra- 


awowedly persecute a Catholic divine for maintaining by | lasian Tariff, brings out with curious force and variety of evi- 
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dence. Five or six years ago the Australasian Colonies (includ- | ing frontier dues. 


The six Colonial Governments, more- 


ing New Zealand) had begun to feel the need of common action | over, engage year after year in active correspondence, and 
with relation to Tariff arrangements, and the great mischief of | occasionally in official conferences,—all as yet in vain,—for 
that anarchy of Tariffs which now exists in these six colonies. | the purpose of coming to some mutually satisfactory arrange- 
Most of the colonies unfortunately seem to be protectionist, | ment by which they may be saved the pain and trouble of 
some of them fanatically protectionist, in their policy. For | cutting each others’ throats either physically or commercially, 
instance, Sir James Martin, the Premier just turned out of | and may make, instead of marring, each other’s fortunes. 


power in New South Wales, actually made an appeal to that 


Nor is it very difficult to see why the correspondence and 


colony the other day in so many words to do what was possible | conferences of which we have now before us the chronicle, could 


towards ruining a few flourishing Victorian towns on the 
River Murray, which are enriched by the natural flow into 
them of the agricultural wealth of the Riverine State (at 
present part of New South Wales), by financial arrangements 
adapted to force that wealth back into New South Wales, 
and towards creating an artificial prosperity on the North 
of the Murray, at the cost of the artificial adversity to 
be produced on the South bank. Nor is Sir James Martin 
alone in these wonderful doctrines. Mr. Duffy, the present 
Prime Minister of Victoria, is personally a free-trader, though 
he has waived the application of his free-trade views for the 
present, on the ground that the colony is so wholly adverse to 
them, that no stable Government can be established without 
consenting to the fair trial of a protective policy. But this 
protective policy, whether we are disposed to speak of its fair 
or unfair trial,—and we confess the last expression seems to us 
much the most natural,—has been adopted by Victoria with 
so ignorant but hearty a zeal, that we find the Governor of 
Tasmania saying only last year, that at the present moment 
“Tasmania's nearest and most natural market, that, namely, of 
Victoria, is closed against her by the imposition of a Customs’ 
Tariff of a rigidly protective character, to the very serious in- 
ary of the producing and manufacturing interests of the 
Tasmanian community.” In fact, all the Australian Colonies 
sare fully aware of the enormous mischief to themselves pro- 
duced by the financial cross-purposes of the various colonial 
Governments,--—including that of the chief sinner in this re- 
spect, Victoria herself,—and that too without regard to 
the accident that the present Prime Minister happens to be 
a Free-Trader. Mr. Duffy has unintentionally illustrated the 
complicated dangers attending all intercolonial Custom-houses 
in a very able memorandum dated 29th February last, which 
was written solely to impress on our own Colonial Office, 
—what we confess we should have thought there had 
not been much need to impress, but for Lord Kimberley’s 
constitutional scruples on the sabject—that it would be wildly 
chimerical, not to say insane, for us at home to attempt to 
interfere with the details of intercolonial Tariffs, however much 
they may adopt the (at present) forbidden policy of differential 
duties,—at all events to interfere in the case of neighbouring 
‘colonies divided only by the ideal line of political geography, as, 
for instance, New South Wales and Victoria, where the Murray 
River forms the boundary between them. ‘“ What I ask your 
Excellency,” says Mr. Duffy in his memorandum to Lord Canter- 
bury, after a recapitulation of the conditions of some of the 
Riverine border-duty controversies, “ to impress on the Secre- 
tary of State is, the difficulty which the Colonial Office would 
have had in determining these various questions, if the power 
of exercising a discretion in each case were insisted upon. 
The original collection of the border duties five years ago 
threatened to produce bloodshed. And this difficulty, it must 
be remembered, did not arise out of any clashing of Colonial 
‘Tariffs, but would have been just as great if the Tariffs of the 
two colonies were identical. The settlement then arrived at, 
which was to estimate the duties claimable by each and to 
strike a balance, though a perfectly fair arrangement, had the 
effect of creating a discriminating Tariff” (the one thing 
that was prohibited to the Australian colonies in their 
fundamental Constitution Act), “‘for while all other persons 
importing wine or flour into Victoria paid a duty, the 
residents in Riverina paid none.” And Mr. Duffy points 
out that if this arrangement is renewed, which is what the 
Governments of both colonies now wish, the effect will again be 
to remove the danger of a quarrel which at one time came 
very near civil war, by establishing afresh the one thing in- 
terdicted to the Australian Colonies by their fundamental law, 
namely, a differential duty giving advantages to one place over 
another in respect to certain imports. So that here we have 
the impressive spectacle of six Colonies, most of them carried 


away by the fallacies of protection, nevertheless profoundly | 


impressed by the mischiefs of the system so far as it affects 
the intercolonial traffic, and compelled to have recourse to 
such awkward expedients as financial tributes paid by one 
government to another to prevent the necessity of collect- 





come to no good result. The more we look into it, the more 
obvious it becomes, that in this case, Oonfederation—at all 
events, Confederation for the purposes of financial legislation 
—must precede any Customs’ Union, and that the latter cannot 
possibly come before the former. All the negotiations for a 
Customs’ Union have failed on this very simple point,—that 
if you are to have a Customs’ Union without a Customs’ 
Parliament, there will be no means of altering any duty once 
agreed upon without the consent of ail the separate parties to 
the agreement, which consent, as their interests are sure to 
differ, it will be well nigh impossible to obtain. Now no- 
thing is more monstrous than a Tariff which cannot be altered, 
which raises a duty too great for the wants of the colonial 
Governments affected one year and too small the next,—nay, 
which raises what is too little for the wants of one colony 
and too much for the wants of another. If there is to 
be any Customs’ Union worthy of the name, there must 
be a Customs’ Parliament, with authority to alter and recast 
from year to year; andif there is to be a Customs’ Parlia- 
ment, it is evidently in the highest degree desirable that 
that Parliament should have full authority not only to raise 
the common fund needed by all, but also to spend it on the 
common wants of all, leaving to the provincial Parliaments 
only the duty of providing for local needs and wants. The 
simple impossibility of getting at any common system by 
negotiation between six different colonies,—or (even if 
we put New Zealand out of the question) the five dif- 
ferent colonies, from South Australia and Van Diemen’s 
Land to Queensland, inclusive, has been absolutely de- 
monstrated ; and Free International Trade between them, 
without a common Tariff system, would, of course, be 
suicidal, as goods highly taxed in one colony would be im- 
ported into that colony where the duty was lowest, or where 
there was no duty at all, and then exported free of charge to 
that colony where the tax was highest. If there is to be a 
common Customs’ system, there must be a common elected 
authority to impose it; and if there be a common elected 
authority to impose the duty, it would be the most culp- 
able waste of moral resources not to use the same elected 
authority for the purpose of providing for the common ex- 
penses. All the Colonial negotiations broke off on the ground 
that the sacrifices mutually required were far too great to 
be agreed upon by governments acting ex parte for the 
interests of their own locality, and not elected for a 
common purpose. Victoria coolly asked South Australia and 
Tasmania, for instance, in 1870 to take her Tariff as the com- 
mon Tariff of the three Colonies, and to let the Victorian Parlia- 
ment amend the Tariff as circumstances might from time to time 
require! Of course, no such concession was even conceivable 
under the conditions of a negotiation. A Parliament elected 
by all the five Colonies to tax all five Colonies in the united in- 
terests of all, would never have dreamt of granting such a con- 
cession as this to Victoria, but for that very reason would have 
had adequate authority to impose such concessions as would 
have been necessary to secure the adhesion of Victoria to the 
united scheme. Oddly enough, the one Australasian colony 
which one might fairly suppose too far removed from the Aus- 
tralian Continent for any scheme of really efficient federation, 
—New Zealand, which is some five days’ steam from Australia, 
—seems to be the most deeply convinced of the truth of what 
we have stated,—namely, that federation is the condition pre- 
cedent to any working Customs’ Union,—and to be most aware 
that federation is worth, in itself, much more than financial 
union, as well as being absolutely essential to financial union. 
We can hardly believe that New Zealand could be perma- 
nently and efficiently represented in an Australian federation. 
But not the less the Government of New Zealand has put 
in the most striking form in the letter to the Tasmanian 
Government, dated the 28th March, 1870, the truth that 
financial union must be subordinated to federation, and not 
federation to financial union. In the letter we speak of, Mr. 
Gisborne declares that, “though not prepared to say that for the 
sake of the advantages of a complete and intimate federation of 
the Colonies, it might not be expedient ” for New Zealand “ to 
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consent to the disadvantage necessarily incident to a common 
Tariff, of being unable to vary their Tariffs, from time to time, 
in acccordance with their various wants and resources,” he 
cannot yet “concur that it is desirable to seek out and secure 
the more objectionable condition of federation without, at the 
same time, obtaining its redeeming benefits.” If New Zealand, 
at such a distance from the necessary seat of central power, 
esteems so highly those advantages of federation which are 
independent of financial arrangements, what inestimable value 
may not the neighbouring colonies of Australia and Van 
Dieman’s Land be expected to put on them! 

And, as it seems to us, not only is the hour come but 


| servative party, at least, will doubtless seem adequate. But 
| these reasons are only on the surface, and can weigh not at all 
with those who are free from party bias, and have no wish to 
humiliate and embarrass the Government. It has, for example, 
been frequently stated by Opposition speakers during the pro- 
| gress of the measure through Committee that it is not founded 
|upon the same precise bases as the English Act. And that 
is perfectly true. It applies with fullness and thoroughness 
several principles that were applied only tentatively and par- 
tially in the latter. Compulsion in education, for instance, is 
| only attempted in a feeble and merely experimental fashion 
‘in England. “ Permissive compulsion ” is an obvious compro- 


the man. The moment when the two greatest Colonies | mise, necessary perhaps because public opinion is not ripe yet 
of the Australian group are practically united in their|for a stronger measure. But in Scotland compulsion is 
policy,—and that, too, a policy concerning a question made effective. To have bestowed upon the Scotch powers 
which threatens innumerable dangers to the peace of both | of permissive compulsion because that was all the length the 
Colonies unless a closer bond be drawn between them, | English Bill went, would have been to pursue the shadow of 
—is not more favourable for the maturing of a scheme of | consistency while neglecting the substance. From the absence 
Confederation, than are the professed principles and genius of | of a sufficiently strong public opinion on the subject in the 
the Minister who for the moment happens to preside over the | South, it has been deemed wise to try first what was professedly 
councils of the leading Australian colony, Victoria. No Vic-| a provisional measure, but that was designed to pave the way 
torian statesman has been more closely identified with the | for the fuller and more stringent compulsion for which the 
policy of Confederation than Mr. Duffy. He it was, if we remem- | other was only a preparative. In Scotland, however, such 
ber rightly, who himself drew up that report in its favour two | a public opinion already exists. The three centuries of a 
or three years ago, to which his name amongst others was | national system which it has had have made the want of 
appended. He is obviously still as anxious as ever to advance | education a personal disgrace. In these circumstances the 
in this direction, and so expressed himself in his great speech inconsistency would have been in stupidly insisting upon 
at Maryborough on the 18th April last,—a speech, by the way, | uniformity between two countries whose educational positions 
which no statesman in this country but Mr. Gladstone or Mr. | were unlike. As there was no opposition to speak of to this 
Disraeli could have equalled, even in mere oratorical point and | part of the Bill in the Commons, it may be hoped the Lords 
vivacity, and which has a far greater individuality of political | will leave it alone. By not a few in Scotland the compulsory 
character in it than any successful British statesman would | powers of the measure are considered its most valuable feature. 
venture upon. In that speech, after describing the immediate | There is perhaps more danger of the Peers interfering with 
legislative changes which he is prepared to propose in thepresent other provisions that are hardly, if at all, less important. 
Session of the Victorian Parliament, Mr. Duffy adds, “ Let it | ‘There are two main principles in the Bill additional to the 
not be supposed that I describe these proposals of the Govern- one mentioned which their Lordships will probably be in- 
ment as the sum of a national policy. Not so; they are simply | clined to deal with in an unfriendly way. And if they do, 





the work necessary at this time and place, in order to get | 
into the right groove. Beyond them other questions of more 
political significance will necessarily arise, and there shines in the 
immediate distance like a star, or rather like a constellation of 
stars, the confederation of the Australian Colonies. Men 
picture to themselves Australia wielding a rod of empire 
stretching over and beyond the teeming islands of the Pacific. 
For we have a territory in Australia as large as the United 
States, we possess the raw materials of national prosperity in 
almost as great abundance, we have a people inferior to 
Americans in nothing but a certain intellectual activity, and 
their superiors, I think, in this, that they have pre- 
served more of the wholesome customs and practices of the 
Old World.” That shows how seriously Mr. Duffy still con- 
templates the duty of doing for Australia the great service 
which his countryman Mr. Darcy M’Gee effected for Canada ; 
and surely no Australian statesman could be better fitted 
for that great task. He has courage enough and to spare,— 
an individuality so strong as positively to exasperate the acute 
impersonal politicians of the Argus and the other papers of the 
Melbourne press, which, like all metropolitan papers, have a 
tendency to write down as mere vanity and arrogance genius 
of this dominating and self-reliant kind. Yet apparently 
he carries the rural districts almost as cordially with him as 
Lincoln carried the rural districts of the Union during the 
Civil War, though by a totally different class of gifts. He 
has an imagination which fastens and broods with delight on 
all the greater enterprises of history. He is a political 
orator of no common order. And he has secured powerful 
popular allies in the second great colony of Australasia, New 
South Wales. Surely with such moral advantages as these, 
and such an opportunity for bringing them to bear, Mr. 
Gavan Duffy will not dismiss into the obscure limbo of future 
possibilities the great policy of Confederation, for which the 
triumphs of friends and the blunders of foes have been 
working together so harmoniously, that at length the moment 
seems ripe. 


THE SCOTCH EDUCATION BILL IN THE LORDS. 
T will be a misfortune, not alune to Scotland, but to the 
cause of National Education generally, if the Peers should 
be so ill advised as to repeat upon the Scotch Education Bill 
the process performed by them upon the Ballot Bill. If they 
are determined to prevent the Scotch from getting any 
Education Bill this year, of course they can do it, and they 
will be able to assign reasons for doing it which, to the Con- 





they will hopelessly mutilate what, on the whole, is an excel- 
lent measure, admirably adapted to the special circumstances 
of Scotland. The first of these is the principle which con- 
stitutes the scheme of the Bill—a national as distinguished 
from a partially denominational system. The creation of 
School Boards is made imperative in every parish in 
the country. By this means the parochial schools, 
| which, if hardly quite so perfect as Mr. Gordon supposes, 
have yet done good work in the past, will be changed from 
Church into National schools. Their management by the 
heritors and parish ministers has been liberal and generally 
enlightened, but if there is to be a national system of educa- 
tion, it is plain that the national schools ought not to continue 
officially tied to or in any degree under the control of a Church 
that is only nominally that of the wholecommunity. In order 
to be really parts of a national system, they must be recognised 
to be and be conducted as the property of the whole people, and 
not of any class from among the people. If in making them that 
it is necessary to present to the heritors the £50,000 a year 
hitherto paid by the land, it must be done, though it seems to 
us that by giving the heritors a special representation on the 
School Boards—though not in the large proportion proposed in 
Lord Kinnaird’s Bill or by Mr. Gordon’s amendments,—the 
money might have been retained for educational purposes, and 
justice done to all parties. In truth, however, the whole 
£50,000 will not be lost, as the heritors must pay their share 
of the new school-rates, amounting to between a third and a 
fourth of what they pay now. We confess we should rather see 
the whole of this money lost than that the parish schools should 
be exempted from the operations of the Bill, as the Lords are 
encouraged in some quarters to exempt them. We agree 
with the Lord-Advocate that this would be to take the back- 
bone out of the Bill and out of the new system. They 
are the schools of the nation, and not the property of any 
Church or body of landed proprietors. The nation, there- 
fore, has a right to manage them. It is true that by 
making imperative the creation of School Boards in every 
district, and transferring to them the control of the 
existing schools, the Bill is in advance of, or differs from, 
the English Act. But the Scotch, it is always said, are in ad- 
vance of their fellow-subjects of the South educationally, and 
all the Bill does is to deal with them as such. Mr. Young has 
been accused of sacrificing everything to uniformity.. But the 
uniformity is only that which is essential to a national system. 
In advancing upon the plan of optional Boards, the Govern- 
ment have departed from the literal precedent of the English 
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suffices by itself to supply the need of enjoyment. The notion 
ciple, which contemplates the ultimate establishment of a | that man flourishes best in a temperate clime survives all evidence 
national system, with School Boards in every separate locality. | to the contrary, and will be repeated with perfect coolness by the 
i i ich i - ho has just inf d hat 
sopishhe the Upper Thoum,conlssd sound tho niligions Altecity. enrtly dimes, the Bummation, wtich ts ths Engl diene 
Here, again, the Scotch Bill is in advance of the English Act, | etherialised, and the Californian, which is the Greek climate 
as embodying and applying what we conceive is the only prin- | cooled, produce the two feeblest races of mankind. The native 
ciple fully in harmony with Liberal views. Owing to the dif-| Tasmanian and the Digger Indian are with the Veddah the lowest 
ference in the educational circumstances of the two coun-| specimens of humanity hitherto observed. So far as the very im- 
tries the Government have been emboldened to lay down) perfect evidence attainable will prove, the physical qualities 
with perfect distinctness the principle of leaving the religious strength, size, courage, and perhaps industry—we doubt if that 
question to be freely disposed of by the people themselves. | is a physical quality, but it is counted as one—are independent of 
To the School Boards is committed the task of we ‘climate altogether, and specially independent of the thermo- 
whether any, and if any, what religious instruction sha ©! meter. The biggest and strongest race of earth, the Nubian 
provided in every school. As the Lord-Advocate has stated, lof the Upper Nile, flourishes in a heat which almost 
the Bill neither prescribes nor proscribes oe teaching. | boiled Werne, the traveller who has most carefully ob- 
a the School Boards are more at liberty in this irschOn | served his wonderful muscular development, and can live and 
t if they ane oe. ma : ngs Pana introduce Reng: . ie | grow fat in stoke-rooms from which the most powerful English- 
ane Serusuie G6 Chey plsese, in & ation to, Or In piace OF, wie | men are carried out fainting and half dead. Kaiser William's 
Bible, so long as they abide by the conditions prescribed by . ‘ : 
; “it, = ae Pomeranians are scarcely the equals of these men in physique, 
the time-table and the conscience-clause. To say this will make | 1-3 . 
ele : | and are not when they choose more steadily industrious. A humal 
a secular or an irreligious system is surely absurd. It leaves | i ieatentinnsdh Cai app ee aon ae ae 
religion just where it always has been in Scotland, and it gives | i: aa * oan i “a as te on y - - rtd P “a ; : ” 
secular schools no advantage which they have not in England, * 7 d _— ~ fu d “ rene ae nina Ps a wae oo 
where also, supposing the School Board to prefer the secular | WOWG row “ = ra ” tine ten i rap egies gay “ yee tg 
system, secular schools are perfectly lawful. There is no| ‘210 an apoplectic fit. the bengalee 1s weak and the Yeguan is 
not brave, but the Malay, born under precisely the same con- 


foundation for the assertion so frequently made, that religious | *°” coe . hs 
instruction is based upon statute. The portion of the Act | ditions, the very conditions to which Macaulay attributed the 


of the Scotch Parliament quoted in proof is a mere de- | ¢ffeminacy of the Bengalees, has the courage of a ferret, the 
claration of opinion as to the value and importance of| ®tivity of a monkey, and the endurance of a thorough- 


religious instruction. The whole matter was left to the dis-| bred horse. Some day or other, when we reign in Cairo, 
cretion of the people, or rather to that of the Church which | Englishmen will officer an army of Arabs, men bred in a 
ruled the people. Now that the ratepayers take the place of desert where the sun seems to hate human beings and pursue 
the Church and the landed proprietors, it must, of course, be | them with a kind of conscious pitilessness, and then Asia will 
left to them. Those Scotchmen who say that this is tantamount | know once more why the Moor seemed to the mailed knights of 
to leaving religion unprovided for, have surely a poor opinion | France and Spain so terrible an enemy. Few human beings are 
of the religious character of their fellow-countrymen. But so powerful as the Parsees, whose wrestlers defeat picked 
this principle of perfect religious liberty is not only adequate|men from the British Army, and they have dwelt for 
to the wants of Scotland, it offers the only means by which| ages in a climate to which that of Italy is cold, and for 
religious instruction may—without interference with indi-|two centuries in Western India; and none are so indus- 
vidual liberty—be safely provided for by the State. The | trious as the Chinese of the South, the men of those steaming 
objection drawn from the case of Ireland is really a recom- | superheated Deltas where the earth being water, the men, on the 
mendation. Of course, if Parliament is logical, the Irish must | popular theory, should be women. ‘The Peruvian is a soft creature, 
be allowed the same privilege as the Scotch. And if they hut his climate is coolerthan that of the regions Panama and Guiana, 
choose to elect School Boards that will arrange for the teach- where the bravest and fiercest of aborigines, the Carib, still main- 
ing of Roman Catholicism, why should they be prevented from | tains his hereditary freedom. Out of the ‘softly enervating 
doing so? climate,” as we Northerners deem it, of Central Italy came the 
sternest, bravest, and most efficient human being that ever walked 
the world, the fighting Roman patrician, who, after a thousand 
CLIMATE AND PHYSIQUE. years of heat, and luxury, and sated voluptuousness, was still 
R. SALA’S amusing preface to his new collection of sketches | the most formidable officer with whom an enemy could come 
‘* Under the Sun ” comes out just at the wrong time. Just | in contact ; and he was outdone in courage by the men who 
when all Englishmen are suffering under a few unusually hot days, |swarmed up from the blazing slopes of Palestine and the 
and declaring that the heat takes all energy out of them, that | fierce heat of ldumea to defend the Holy City. The Scotch and 
they cannot work, and that they understand why tropical peoples | the Swedes are confessedly manly people, able to toil, and to battle, 
are so easily conquered, he comes forward to tell them of his love | and to endure; but they are not manlier, or braver, or more 
for heat, of his preference for glare, of his hunger when a lad for | enduring than the planters bred in those sweltering rice swamps 
more warmth, of the suffering he underwent from a fool with a| of South Carolina, or the hot ‘‘ barrens” of Georgia, or the 
theory who thought he could “harden” him by exposure | hotter lagoons and morasses and flooded jungles of Louisiana, 
to cold water, cold rain, and cold wind, and only succeeded | where upon all accepted conditions men ought to degen- 
in implanting the seeds of a rheumatism which has lasted} erate into cowards. The Delawares, bred in a temperate 
through a life. He should have issued his preface in March, | climate, were not braver than the Seminoles of Florida, or so brave 
when Englishmen, chilled to the bone by the east wind, full | as their far-away kinsfolk the Caribs of Panama; and the Negro 
of aches from the cold draughts, and dispirited by the cold rain, | transported out of the tropics distinctly loses nerve. We think 
are sometimes almost inclined to believe that a little warmth, | that heat demoralises, but when Spain anticipated Britain and 
a little pressure of light, a little softness in the air, would conquered and colonised a continent, when three hundred 
be endarable even if slightly immoral innovations. Even then, | Spanish ruffians led by a brutal pig-jobber trampled down a 
however, they would only sympathise with him in part, would re- | semi-civilised empire with millions of inhabitants, Spain was as 
gard his love of the sun as indicative of latent tendencies to volup- | hot as it is now. We speak of the exceptional prolificness of the 
tuousness, and would resolutely maintain that his pedagogue was | Anglo-Saxon, who is now sending an army of 100,000 men 
only not in the right because of the Southern blood in his | a year to people America and the Southern Continent, and never 
victim’s veins. The belief that there is something morally | feels the loss, but who peopled India and Southern China, and 
good in bad weather ; that the great races have come from coldish | the Southern shore of the Mediterranean, and Spanish America, 
climes; that sleet is an aid to manliness; that a Polynesian except races who must have lived for ages under the sun? It was 
luxury of weather breeds a Polynesian laxity of life, is instilled | not under hard grey weather that the Temple of the Sun rose in 
into the Englishman from boyhood, is strengthened by all he reads | Baalbec, or the columns of Luxor, or the Coliseum, monuments all 
of Bengal, and penetrates his entire theory of social life. ‘‘ It is, of them of human industry as well as of human skill and domi- 
the hard grey weather makes hard Englishmen,” says Kingsley, | neering energy. Grant that the work was done by slaves, it is 
and it is difficult to convince an average Englishman that an not by the feeble that slaves are held in slavery. 
athletic, or martial, or industrious race can grow up under a| But that force which is the cause of progress, that energy which 
blazing sky, or in the sweet soft air of the half-heated lands, | is always advancing, is peculiar to the people of the hardy, but 
amidst the heat of the tropics, or in any climate so perfect that it! temperate climes? Isit? Is England hotter to the peasant than 





Act. But they have been faithful to its fundamental prin- 
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to the proprietor, and how much has the peasant changed since 
villenage was abolished? Was Greece cooler while Athens rose 
than while Athens fell? If our civilisation goes on for ever 
advancing, there may be evidence that climate is a condition of 
progress ; but where is the proof that it will go on longer than the 
Chinese, which must have advanced steadily for centuries, and is 
now stationary or retrograde? or than that of Egypt, or than that 
of Upper India, where well known arts have utterly died out? 
It may of course advance continuously, but it is a pure assump- 
tion that it will, that there is any element of progress in the 
Northern climates which the Southern do not possess, any source 
of force in the hard grey weather which there is not in the heat 
of Asia, or in the eternal summer of the Mediterranean border 
lands. Even the more recondite explanation so frequently offered 
to explain the apparent progress of the North and the apparent 
stereotyping of the South, that wherever the sun has great power 
nature dispirits or crushes man, fails to produce entire conviction 
in our minde. Why did she not crush man in Egypt, with its 
secular civilization, or in Bagdad, or in Benares, when those cities 
were built, as well as now? Nature was just the same when man 
built those flying arches in Cambodia, or dug the water-courses of 
the Babylonian plain, as it is now, when the races who won those 
victories have passed away. It is where nature is harsh, we are 
told, that man rises by incessant endeavour to his highest powers, 
but nature was no harder to the Julii than to the modern Colonnas, 
while it was a great deal harder to the Picts, who did nothing, 
than to the Lothian farmers, who do so very much. That 
some law correlating progress, or what we call progress, with 
material conditions exists, is possible or probable, but it is not 
discovered yet, and when discovered, will probably be found an 
exceedingly weak one, the true source of difference being moral 
or intellectual, or most probable of all, dependent on that faculty 
of which we know as yet so extremely little, the faculty which 
separates man by an impassable line from every other creature, 
the faculty of intellectual accumulation. If we could once be 
certain that there are races who possess this in infinitesimal 
quantity, or in limited quantity, or in excessively different degrees, 
we should know why Tasmanians die, why the Chinese stop, and why 
the Teutonic mind, thickest and slowest of all the greater minds, 
is mastering the world. At present, all we know is that Mr. 
Sala is abler ‘‘ under the sun” than when chilly; that ‘Tasmania, 
the improved England of the South, bred a singularly feeble 
Negrito ; that civilisation grew first, and probably lasted longest, 
in a hot, steamy, swampy, semi-tropical valley ; and that most of 
the savage races, such as the Red Indians, the Britons, and the 
Swiss lake-dwellers, have dwelt for countless ages under’ the 
climatic conditions which the Teuton, in his extreme surprise to 
find himself at the top of the world, now quotes as those which 
favour progressive civilisation. 





THE “ BENNETT CASE” PANICMONGERS. 

T must be admitted that the Evangelical party have taken the 
decision in the Bennett Case with considerable and even sur- 
prising equanimity. The Dean of Ripon (Dr. Hugh McNeile) has, 
of course, written to the Zimes to explain that though it is quite true 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is mysterious, there neither is 
nor can be anything mysterious about the Scripture doctrine of 
Christ’s body in connection with the elements of the Eucharist, for- 
getting apparently that if he founds himself as he does solely on 
Scripture, the meaning of St. Paul’s language on the subject is 
simply impossible to penetrate, if you are to deny him all mystical 
elements of thought. What are we to say of St. Paul’s words,— 
‘* Wherefore, whosoever shall eat this bread and drink this cup of 
the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of the 
cack aba for he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body”? 
He would be a rash man who was prepared to explain what St. Paul 
did mean in this passage, but any one may safely assert that 
this language is not intelligible at all without attributing to St. 
Paul some such genuinely mystic conceptions in his use of the 
phrase ‘‘ the Lord's body ” as those of which Dr. McNeile, though 
taking his stand on Scripture, sedulously denies even the possibi- 
lity. Again Mr. Capel Molyneux has declared in very windy 
language, which probably means nothing, that the Protestants of 
England must “look to it” that ‘the deadly virus” introduced 
by this Bennett judgment is somehow to be expelled :—‘‘ Look to 
it !” he says, in a burst of perorational rhetoric, “ the crisisis great. 
Help us! who wish to abide, who wish to cling to the Church of 
our fathers, and as yet the Church of God; wish to worship still 
in His Courts, and still to minister to our flocks and preach the 





Gospel there as heretofore. Help us to abide, and help us to cast 
out the accursed thing. How I know not, but somehow, anyhow, 
only do it. It is our duty, and never was a duty clear and 
positive, which, God helping, might not be done.” But as 
Mr. Capel Molyneux seems to speak of Mr. Bennett's false 
doctrine only as a heresy, and to wish it cast out as an accursed 
thing, solely because it is heresy, we don’t see how he can 
regard the Bennett Judgment as more dangerous than the 
Judgment in the case of Essays and Reviews, where again, 
the existence of much that was to him a heresy, and therefore 
in his eyes “an accursed thing,” was sanctioned expressly by the 
Court. If all heresies are to be ‘‘ cast out as accursed things,” 
and all is heresy which the Evangelical clergy think so, it would 
be well for them to seek a Church elsewhere than in the Estab- 
lishment whose Courts have repeatedly and most emphatically 
declared that they know nothing of theological truth and false- 
hood as such, and are only competent to determine whether the 
language used by members of the Church is or is not contradictory 
of the language used in the dogmatic bases of the Church. 
Surely Mr. Capel Molyneux would find it much easier to remove 
himself from “ the accursed thing ” than to remove “ the accursed 
thing ” from himself; and if his notion is that false doctrine, as he 
understands the word ‘‘false,” defiles the Church in which it is per- 
mitted to remain, the only course for him seems to be to remain with 
it no longer, which would be much wiser than shrieking out ezo- 
riare aliquis, and expressly intimating that this ‘ somebody ’ who is 
to arise, is somehow or anyhow to expel from the Church what the 
highest tribunal in the land declares is not to be expelled from the 
Church. More morally consistent than Mr. Molyneux, is Mr. G. 
C. Swayne—for he at least has given up something, though ap- 
parently very little—who writes to us a letter which he has also 
addressed to the Guardian, and which runs as follows :— 

PROTESTANT PRIESTHOUD. 

{To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—A Church cannot really be Protestant which retains the shadow 
of a sacrificing priesthood. I have resigned Holy Orders, having 
long resolved to do so if the “Bennett” case was decided in favour of 
the defendant.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. C. Swayne, M.A., late Fellow of 0.0.C., Oxford. 
It does not appear that Mr. Swayne has either a benefice or a cure 
of souls to resign, but he has at least given up all he had to give 
up, and has separated himself from ‘‘ the accursed thing,” instead 
of entreating Heaven and Earth to separate ‘‘ the accursed thing” 
from him. And he knows what he means, for he writes as follows 
to the Daily Telegraph of Thursday :— 

“Srr,—The Church Association are only wasting time, temper, and 

money in prosecuting individual Ritualists. It is like nibbling at the 
leaves of a noxious plant, instead of striving to pull it up. Besides, 
there is no harm in xstheticism in itself, when it does not symbolise a 
fiction. The tap-root of so-called Ritualism is the priesthood, or third 
order in the Church of England, which was left sticking in it by Queen 
Elizabeth, to please herself. ‘Priest’ may be only Presbyter writ small, 
but it came to mean a sacrificer. Thero is no guarantee for Protes- 
tantism with a real or simulated priesthood. The Episcopate and 
Diaconate are Scriptural Christian institutions; the priesthood is an 
importation from Judaism or Paganism, or both. Bishops and deacons 
can do all the real business of the Church, if empowered by law. The 
priesthood is either superfluous or mischievous. With a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull all together, Evangelicals, Broad-Churchmen, 
and Protestant Nonconformists might extirpate the priesthood, and save 
the Established Church, which belongs to all in common. . If this is not 
done, and done quickly, an unseen finger will soon write on the vener- 
able walls, ‘ Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin.’—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
G. C. Swayne, M.A., late Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford.” 
But though Mr. Swayne knows what he intends, which we feel 
sure that neither the Dean of Ripon nor Mr. Molyneux does, it 
does not follow that his position is intrinsically reasonable even 
from his own clear anti-sacerdotal point of view. We believe we 
can demonstrate pretty clearly that it is not so. 

In what sense is a man responsible for the errors,—whatever the 
errors may be,—which are accepted by those who belong to his 
own communion? We reply, very really indeed, if those errors 
either are, or are universally supposed to be (for universal under- 
standing is the only working test of the meaning of language), 
included in the common doctrine; whatever that is, which consti- 
tutes the dogmatic basis of that communion ; but no more than 
he is responsible for the errors of those who belong to the same 
nation or the same family, if that is not the case. No doubt 
there are men who would think it their duty to cast off the dust 
from their feet, aud leave England itself, if nine-tenths of Eng- 
lishmen became open Materialists or open Roman Catholics. They 
would feel as Lot did not apparently feel concerning even the sins 
of Sodom, that they were polluted by association with so much 
and such dangerous falsehood. Nor are we at all concerned to 
deny that if any wide-spread doctrine could be regarded as a mere 
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symptom of wickedness, such a course would be in every sense | fixed, but are known to be travelling swiftly through space. To 
justifiable. Nobody who knows himself would wish to dwell | ordinary observation the stars seem unmoving; nor indeed can 
where the whole society around him is morally corrupt. | the astronomer recognise any signs of motion save by prolonged 
And it is very possible that Mr. Molyneux may regard certain | observation. But if the exact place of a star be carefully deter- 
| mined at any time, and again many years later, a measurable dis- 


forms of heresy as mere wickedness, and may think, perhaps, | 
that the Bennett Judgment has encouraged and in a sense ex- placement can be recognised; year after year, and century after 


culpated such wickedness by declaring that it is admissible within | century, the motion thus determined proceeds, until at length the 
the Church. Still we do not suppose that unless he himself were star may be removed by a considerable arc (or what is so regarded 
in danger of being infected with the moral evil, he would think | by astronomers accustomed to deal with the minutest displacements) 
it necessary to upbraid the Supreme Court for declaring that it | from the position it had formerly occupied. 
was not heretical,—according to the Thirty-Nine Articles, the! But, in general, these movements afford no means of estimating 
re 2 x wine ed nv gence ed ete and | oe = = at which the 9 are oo sngen: Pate space. In 
e would hardly leave the Church because one or two clergymen, | the first place, a star might be moving with enormous rapidity 
guilty of justifying gambling or suicide, had not been expelled | towards or from the earth, and yet seem to be quite fixed on the 
like “an accursed thing.” He would probably say, ‘‘ The Church | | star-vault,—just as the light of a rapidly-approaching or receding 
cannot exclude all evil doctrines, for it cannot even enumerate all | train seems to occupy an unchanging position if the train’s course 
= gers in rn ae ee yore A = be pe = is a the a - sve Parone the bye of Z is only 
e spirit of my faith, which does exclude them, an am not | what may be called the thwart-motion of the star that the astro- 
responsible for the moral guilt of those who think otherwise ; nor | nomer can recognise by noting stellar displacements. But even 
am I compelled to exact new prohibitions for any such case.” | this motion he cannot estimate—in miles per second, say—unless 
But if the doctrine of a change in the sacramental elements be no | he knows how far off the sun is; and astronomers know in truth 
more discernible in the common faith of the Church than a justi- | very little about stellar distances. 
fication for gambling or suicide, why should Mr. Molyneux be so| Now it seems, at first sight, altogether hopeless to attempt to 
spasmodically anxious to cast this ‘‘ accursed thing” rather than | measure the rate at which a star is approaching or receding. No 
oH out +4 the nena bana age ws — “a — > an aoc be pongo hn se yap any 
ecause the sacerdotal doctrine is known to be so powerful | observed change be trusted as an evidence of changed distance, 
for religious mischief, that it is the first duty of all Churches | since stars are liable to real changes of brilliancy, much as our own 
which see this mischief to make the crusade against it | | sun is liable to be more or less spot-marked. But the distances of 
one of their great spiritual objects ; and it is impos- | the stars are so enormous that no conceivable rate of approach or 
sible to proclaim a crusade with much effect against those whom | recession could affect their brilliancy discernibly. Only the most 
= = te ond to stand on an _ level with = | rapid thwart-motions yet recognised would carry a star over a 
selves. ‘hat is by no means an irrational position to take up. space equal to the moon’s seeming diameter in 500 years, so that 
There are undoubtedly doctrines so evil and mischievous that it is | | a corresponding motion of recess or approach would only change 
every spiritual man’s duty to assail them; and it is not to be denied | a star’s distance to about the same relative extent, and it is 
that you cannot assail with much advantege doctrines commonly | obvious that such a change could not make a star, even in that 
held by your own brother clergymen, and as little condemned by | long period, change appreciably in brightness. 
the Church as is the very doctrine with whiclr you intend to assailit.| It will seem, then, utterly incredible that astronomers have 
But the true reply to Mr. Swayne, if this be his position, is this: the | learned not merely whether certain stars are receding or approach- 
sacerdotal doctrine loses all its power when it is not the teaching of | ing, but have actually been enabled to determine respecting this 
the Church, but simply a private view just tolerated init. Sacerdo- | kind of motion what they cannot determine respecting the more 
proses 0g oe itself sinks a hi of posse with | obvious thwart-motion, viz., the rate at which the motion takes 
equal right and authority, eagerly repudiate and condemn it, is | Place. 
sacerdotalism shorn of all its strength. The priest, who by the | This is rendered possible by what is known of the nature of 
exercise of his own private judgment declares himself,—often | ‘light. Light travels through space in waves, not as a direct 
hesitatingly, apologetically, and modestly, sometimes with flourishes | emanation. Now let us compare a star's action in emitting such 
of trumpets and great self-assertion,—to be endowed with a | waves with some known kind of wave-action, and we shall at once 
ee vom grace ys png e — ; no — = —_ oe ee ce rapid motion _" the star’s part. ee 
priest whom Mr, Swayne dreads, than Louis Napoleon at Chisle- | ceive a fixed paddle-wheel turning at a uniform rate in water, an 
hurst is the dreaded Emperor of the French. Sacerdotalism on suf- | that every blade as it reaches the water raises one wave, that 
france is like a volunteer policeman who can only arrest you if you | wave being transmitted in a given direction. Then there would 
wish it yourself ; it is paralysed by the very fact that it is only one | be a succession of waves separated from each other by a constant 
amongst many permitted theories of the clerical function. Every | distance. But suppose the paddle-wheel itself to be carried in the 
one sees at a glance that if sacerdotalism is anything at all, it is | given direction. It is clear that after one blade has raised its 
of the very essence of a Church, and that where it only modestly | wave, the next blade, descending in the same time as before, will 
appeals to your private judgment as a possible view which the mass | reach the water closer to the preceding wave than if the paddle- 
of Churchmen Teject, it clearly can’t be intellectually tenable | wheel had been at rest; for the moving wheel will have carried 
ion a crue W _ 7 ee seignee os — not | = ee a so mht : Capencanin - pra ee “- “ 
round of the priesthood, but the priesthood of belief; you | before, but they will have their crests closer together. nD 
cannot believe rightly till you have been baptised and taught and | obviously, if the wheel were carried in the contrary direction, the 
confirmed by the priesthood; and accordingly a Church in| wave-crests would be farther apart than if the wheel had been 
which a small section of the priesthood asserts a high theory of its | at rest. 
own prerogative, and in which that theory is very generally rejected, | ‘Ihus, reverting to the stars, we infer that if a star is approach- 
is probably less likely ever to be penetrated by the sacerdotal theory, ing, the light which comes to us from it will have its waves closer 
a — M ae where we wr eg idea raat been | together than if the star were at rest, and vice versd. Now the 
roac at all. There are plants which overrun and extrude all | distance between the wave-crests of light signifies a difference of 
other vegetation, if they get a real footing at all, and true sacerdo- colour, the longer waves producing red and orange light; waves 
talism is one of them ; tolerated sacerdotalism is known as spurious | of medium length, yellow and green light ; and the shorter waves 
and harmless, simply by the fact that it admits of other theories of | producing blue, indigo, and violet light. So that if a star were 
the clerical function flourishing by its side, without gaining upon | shining with pure red light, it might by approaching very rapidly 
them, or showing any tendency to expel them from the soil on | be caused to appear yellow or even blue or indigo, according to 
which it grows. 'the rate of approach; while if a star were shining with pure 
indigo light, it might by receding very rapidly be caused to appear 
; d 
NEWS M THE ; green or yellow, or even orange or red. 
T the last 3 “ “pon pee STARS : : But stars do not shine with pure-coloured light, but with a 
ote ast meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society, Dr. | nixture of all the colours of the rainbow ; so that the attempt to 
uggins, the eminent spectroscopist, made an extr aordinary | estimate a star's rate of approach or recession by its colour would 
statement respecting the motions taking place among the Stars. | fai), even though we knew the star's real colour, and even though 
The results he announces are so wonderful, that it will be well | stars moved fast enough to produce colour-changes. The spectro- 
briefly to explain how they have been obtained, as well as their | | scopist has, however, a much more delicate means of dealing with 
relation to what had formerly been known upon the subject. the matter. The rainbow-tinted streak forming a star's spectrum 
Our readers are doubtless aware that the Stars are not really k is crossed by known dark lines ; and these serve as veritable mile- 
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marks for the spectroscopist. If one of these lines in the spectrum 
of any star is seen to be shifted towards the red end, the observer 
knows that the star is receding, and that swiftly; if the shift is 
towards the violet end, heknows that the star is swiftly approaching. 

Now Dr. Huggins had been able nearly four years ago to apply 
this method to the case of the bright star Sirius, though his 
instrumental means were not then sufficient to render him quite 
certain as to the result. Still he was able to announce with some 
degree of confidence that Sirius is receding at a rate exceeding 
twenty miles per second. In order that he might extend the 
method to other stars, the Royal Society placed at his disposal a 
fine telescope, 15 inches in aperture, and specially adapted to 
gather as much light as possible with that aperture. Suitable 
spectroscopic appliances were also provided for the delicate work 
Dr. Huggins was to undertake. It was but last winter that the 
instrument was ready for work ; but already Dr. Huggins has 
obtained the most wonderful news from the stars with its aid. 
He finds that many of the stars are travelling far more swiftly 
than had been supposed. Arcturus, for example, is travelling 
towards us at the rate of some fifty miles per second, and as his 
thwart-motion is fully as great (for this star’s distance has been 
estimated), the actual velocity with which he is speeding through 
space cannot be less than 70 miles per second. Other stars are 
moving with corresponding velocities. 

But amidst the motions thus detected, Dr. Huggins has traced 
the signs of law. First he can trace a tendency among the stars 
ia one part of the heavens to approach the earth, while the stars 
in the opposite part of the heavens are receding from us; and the 
stars which are approaching lie on that side of the heavens towards 
which Herschel long since taught us that the sun is travelling. 
But there are stars not obeying this simple law; and amongst 
these Dr. Huggins recognises instances of that community of 
motion to which a modern student of the stars has given the name 
of star-drift. It happens, indeed, that one of the most remark- 
able of these instances relates to five well-known stars, which had 
been particularly pointed to as forming a drifting set. It had been 
asserted more than two years ago that certain five stars of the 
Plough or Charles’s Wain—the stars known toastronomers as Beta, 
Gamma, Delta, Epsilon, and Zeta of the Great Bear—are drift- 
ing bodily through space. The announcement seemed to many 
very daring, yet its author (trusting in the mathematical analysis 
of the evidence) expressed unquestioning confidence ; he asserted, 
moreover, that whenever Dr. Huggins applied the new method of 
research, he would find that those five stars are either all 
approaching or all receding, and at the same rate, from the earth. 
The result has justified his confidence as well in his theory as in 
Dr. Huggins’s mastery of the new method. ‘Those five stars are 
found to be all receding from the earth at the rate of about thirty 
miles per second. 

This result at once illustrates the interesting nature of Dr. 
Huggins’s discoveries, and affords promise of future revelations 
even more interesting. ‘The theories hitherto accepted respecting 
the constitution of the stellar universe have been tried against the 
views recently propounded, with a result decidedly in favour of 
the latter. We may feel assured that the matter will not rest here. 
A simple and decisive piece of evidence, such as that we have de- 
scribed, will invite many to examine afresh the theories respecting 
the stellar heavens which have so long been received unquestion- 
ingly. The theory of star-drift is associated with others equally 
novel, and which admit equally well of being put to the test. We 
‘venture to predict that before many years have passed, there will 
be recognised in the star depths a variety of constitution and a 
complexity of arrangement startlingly contrasted with the general 
uniformity of structure recognised in the teachings at present 
accepted. 





INTERNATIONAL JEWELLERY. 

HE general effect of an extensive display of heterogeneous 
Jewellery is displeasing and fatiguing to the eye. The 
hardness and the glitter come out too strongly, the sense of orna- 
ment is lost in that of profusion, and the unmeaningness which 
jewellery, as an object of art, generally has to contend against is 
increased. Pictures, which mean so much suffer by contiguity 
with their kind; jewels, which, save by association only, mean 
nothing but money and mechanism, are wearisome, in long lines 
of cases, arranged as they are in the International Exhibition, in 
most commonplace order, without any attempt at the distinction, 
which might bave been so easily established, between those which 
‘boast historical interest and those which have merely commercial 
walue. The long, narrow, dull ** Court,” and the heavy monotonous 








cases, as ungraceful as thereading-stands of a public newsroom, which 
they resemble, especially when people want to elbow other people 
away from “the Princess’s” necklaces, as if the latest edition of 
the Times were in question, is as unprepossessing a field for the 
display as could be imagined, and it is difficult to understand why 
the pretty things are set forth with such uncongenial grimness. 
It is still more difficult to understand why a prominent place at 
the beginning of the collection has been assigned to imitation 
jewellery, which, of all mock things, is most wanting in raison 
d'étre, because it possesses neither the real value nor the potential 
associative importance of the gems which represent the wresting by 
human toil and patience from the bosom of the earth of her hidden 
treasure, slow formed in Nature’s laboratory during countless ages. 
Of course it is fitting that in a display of modern industry, mock 
jewellery and imitation gold, which are so extensively used in an 
age whose children ought to know better than to use them, should 
find a place; but it need not be the first place, and it 
might be a place somewhat apart from antique treasures, from 
cases of foriegn jewels which possess a national significance that 
never has attached itself to English adornments either of clothing 
or jewellers’ work, and from the gifts, splendid and barbaric, of 
Indian Rajahs to the Princess of Wales. Being forced to see 
these things first, the visitor must acknowledge that they are 
wonderful of their kind ; that the serpent rings, the huge lockets, 
the fetterlike bracelets, the massive waistclasps, the fantastic, un- 
graceful earrings, the thick clumsy wrist-buttons, the horsey and 
doggy breast-pins, are admirably gilded, and very like the real 
things, as they may be seen at the far end of the gallery, in the 
Birmingham cases. ‘ Let us be massive, let us be big, let us be 
heavy!” seems to be the motto of modern design, especially in 
the great cheese-plate lockets, laden with straddling many-coloured 
monograms, of which there are hundreds of specimens in the 
Exhibition. 

A case of ornaments which do not pretend to be anything but 
wrought iron and steel is one of the most attractive. Some of the 
designs are very quaint and pretty. One, in particular, is an 
arm, in plate armour, whirling on high a spiked ball, suspended 
by a chain, a miniature of a terrible medieval weapon ; another 
is a shield in dull metal, with two crossed battle-axes in bright 
steel. A pair of handcuffed bands, to be worn at the wrists, is 
truly hideous. Who will buy such an ornament except an un- 
developed Jack Sheppard in the habit of ‘‘ walking out” with 
Edgeworth Bess of the period? Some cut-glass parures are very 
pretty, and of surprising costliness. Who are the purchasers who 
buy glass necklaces, earrings, and bracelets, at £45 the set? 
Close by is a case of fine uncut gems, among them a speci- 
men of the rare (and ugly) black coral, and one of the 
prettiest toys we have ever seen, a miniature model, in the 
most delicate materials, of a working lapidary’s bench. What 
fairy-like tools, and what nearly impalpable dust of ground gems, 
wherewith to polish up bright prettinesses, with wear of precious 
eyesight ! what a wonderful little mortar, scooped out of a pebble ! 
A case of jewels, lent by Madame Jubinal, is like a little bit out 
of the Musée de Cluny, with its crucifixes of exquisite design and 
wonderfully delicate and intricate workmanship, its chains and 
chatelaines, its necklaces in which the most fragile flowers are 
imitated in enamel of every hue and of everlasting durability, 
its earrings of such quaint fashion, that here is a Triton 
blowing his shell into my lady’s ear, and there a dolphin tickling 
it with his tail; here the Burgundian lion swings from it, holding 
his shield in his golden paws, and there a crocodile arches beneath 
it his serrated back, in scales of cunning enamel, and grins with 
ghastly grinders of rubies in emerald jaws. Here are curious étuis 
of gold and silver, thick-set with jewels, painted porcelain thimbles, 
scent-bottles, rings, begemmed missal-clasps, and dainty pins for 
the marvellous coifs of old times; ornaments infinitely rich and 
delicate, and in exact opposite to the taste of the present time, for 
they suggest an extraordinary expenditure of time and labour, and 
the least possible display of precious materials in point of space 
and weight. Here is a necklet of marguerites—“ pansies for 
thoughts "—as we should call them, in such soft, blushing, purple 
enamel, with faint grey rims, and shaded golden centres, as no 
doubt did lie ‘so light, so light,” that the fair neck round which 
it was clasped hundreds of years ago, after the artist-crafteman 
had fashioned it, at long cost of time and labour, hardly felt the 
pressure. But can we imagine the Welsb necklace, and the terrible, 
splendid, glittering badges given by the Cymri of 1863 to their 
Prince’s bride, being anything but a burthen. They are very bright 
and very heavy and wonderfully made, and they cost a great deal 
of money, and they are in their proper place in a show; but a slender 
woman adorned with them would be painful to behold, and would 
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remind one of no pleaganter historic heroine than poor Tarpeia. 
The Indian jewels are beautiful, their singular, eccentric 
forms, the individuality of each gem, the careless stringing of 
them, the sweeping fringe of emerald, the informal tangle of 
pearls, the aspect of natural wealth appropriate to their Eastern 
origin, all this has a poetical side quite wanting to the others. 
How common-place is the fine bouquet-holder given to the 
Princess by Maharaj Dhuleep Singh, with its costly formality and 
mechanical ingenuity, compared with the gifts of the Rajahs of 
Nabha and Kappoortulla, which might have been simply snatched 
up out of the earth, and stolen from the Peris under the sea by 
some obedient enslaved djinn, and laid in a tray at Nourmahal’s 
feet, to be strung by her lazy dusky fingers. In strange and 
striking contrast, again, with these, are the specimens of Japanese 
jewellery, the exquisite, finished art of the Far East. Here is a 
necklace of globular crystals, precisely like soap-bubbles blown in 
the sunshine by a proficient. Here are bronze necklets and 
bracelets, series of minute medallions, whose designs are of incon- 
ceivable delicacy, accuracy, and beauty. Two-sworded men, sun- 
flowers, dragons, flies, graceful storks, wonderful tiny birds with 
golden beaks and eyes of starry jewels, fans, not an inch in width, 
which would bear microscopic examination, flowers such as the 
Princess of Japanese fable may have pined away and died for, 
and the queerest bits of grotesque and satirical art mingled in 
beautiful profusion. The Chinese jewellery is minute, ingenious, 
and curious, but the colours are ill-assorted, the designs mono- 
tonous, and there is none of that free following of nature 
which makes Japanese art so delightful. The Kandyan 
and Ceylonese collections are interesting because they repre- 
sent so much of the life of the people of those countries, and 
because they are of unchanged tradition; but they are not so 
beautiful or curious as the Moorish jewellery, or as many 
specimens of the ornaments worn by the Indian peasantry in 
remote districts of Hindostan, in the large and various collection 
lent by Mrs. Rivett-Carnac, which fills several cases, and occupies 
a distinguished position. Among these are quantities of bangles, 
and strange head-tires, rough strings of pearls, and twisted ropes 
of golden wire, slender silver rings which remind one of the 
tinkling ankles of the dancing-girls, and sacred amulets graven in 
strange characters, many of incalculable age, almost effaced by 
centuries of transmission before they became the prey of the 
Feringhee spoiler. From Leon, Andalusia, and Gallicia come 
daintily carved pendent buttons, and the broad chased shoe- 
buckles of the dancer and the matador; wrought dagger-sheaths 
and hilts, silvery-toned, tinkling bells, carved crucifixes in ebony 
and silver, many amulets, and a broad, red-brown, irregular, 
crumpled, shiny chestnut, set in beautifully chased silver rims, 
with a quaint hinge,—a work of art which, doubtless, had a story 
in old times. The collections from the Northern countries are 
mostly cold and unsuggestive, except for the silver chains worn by 
the Bernese peasantry, and one pretty badge suspended to a 
leathern girdle, bearing, in silver, the image of a_belled 
cow,—which calls up a picture of the Dalecarlian summer. 
The Austrian jewellery is all defective in colour, and the 
German is a mass of staring ugliness; mere bits of shining 
stone stuck into mere bits of shining metal. The Belgian case 
contains very fine, massive, and precise gold work, and a few ot 
the pearl settings are remarkable ; the collection is pleasant to the 
eye as a harmonious arrangement of colour, and a relief from the 
Venetian glass and beads in the vicinity. If half the quantity of 
Venetian work had been admitted, the effect would have been 
much better, and the real beauty of the bead manufacture more 
perceptible. As it is, the eye wearies of the profusion and the 
monotony. Mrs. Alfred Morrison lends some very beautiful speci- 
mens of Castellani’s jewellery, a rare Spanish parure, an enamel 
Moorish necklace, which ought to have been placed in a separate 
case, and a necklace of green jade, representing flint weapon- 
heads, which is equally injured by promiscuous surroundings. It 
is very provoking to find so tasteless a mingling of the shop and 
the bazaar, with the pretension and proclamation of an Art 
Exhibition. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
_— 
THE APPOINTMENT AND DISMISSAL OF 
ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR. ”’] 
Srr,—Will you grant the originator of the memorial to the 
Endowed Schools’ Commissioners space for a few remarks on this 


The memorial will not be circulated till September, when the 
schools have re-assembled after the Midsummer holidays. No 
one would be more delighted than I should be to find it rendered 
unnecessary, because no one shrinks more from throwing diffi- 
culties in the way of the Commissioners; and the letter of 
‘‘ A Head Master” must considerably lighten their difficulties in 
making any change in favour of assistant-masters, if he can per- 
suade other head masters to agree with him. At first sight, I 
thought that his views conceded to us more than we asked for =: 
we ask only for an appeal against the decision of the head master ;. 
he seems to make the appeal the rule instead of the exception. 

I have been discussing the matter for some months past with. 
head masters as well as assistants, and I have found the prevailing 
opinion to be that the appeal would only be of use in extreme- 
cases—cases, that is, where the head master was flagrantly unjust, 
where the master dismissed had been for many years on the Staff 
and the head master was a new comer, or where the head master 
was in the habit of dismissing. In all other cases, the governors 
would support the head master, or, at all events, it would be- 
better for the school that they should do so. 

Now I am disposed to think that ‘‘ A Head Master’s ” plan would 
be unnecessarily embarrassing to head masters, where the case did 
not come under any of the classes, and not so fair to assistant- 
masters as an appeal would be, where it did. In the first case, the 
head master would be obliged to take the initiative in bringing the- 
proposed dismissal before the governing body, which the assistant- 
master, if it rested with him, would probably have the sense to 
refrain from doing. In the second case, the assistant-master 
might be dismissed without having an opportunity of placing the- 
matter before the governors from his point of view. 

With regard to the appointment of assistant-masters, I 
am still more at variance with your correspondent. He seems. 
to regard the assistant-master as necessarily young and 
inexperienced. If he grows grey, he must conceal his grey 
hairs with the same diligence that a coachman does his ‘‘ encum- 
brances.” I am not surprised at this tone, however greatly, for 
the interests of education, I may be dismayed at it. But I pro- 
test, as an assistant-master of more than ten years’ experience, 
against the absolute appointment by head masters, as I do against 
the supposition that all assistant-masters who are worth anything 
must become head masters. Head masters rarely advertise, and 
hence assistant-masters can only move from one school to another 
through influence or undignified solicitation. There is no free-. 
trade or open competition. 

It will surely be admitted that the art and still more the science 
of teaching are in England yet in their infancy, and that this is. 
even more true with respect to the lowest than it is with respect. 
to the highest classes in schools, and sutely no class of men are 
more likely to devote themselves to them, than those who are 
untrammelled by the cares of organisation of a large school or of 
a boarding-house. It will be impossible to provide such men with. 
large rewards, but it need not be impossible to throw open the 
best appointments to the best men, and to make their position a 
little more secure, say, than that of curates. 

An important fact to be remembered is this, that the growing 
tendency will be to annibilate small schools in favour of the large.. 
This will reduce the number of small head masterships, and in- 
crease the importance of assistant-masters. Already, the work 
done by many assistant-masters is of, at least, equal importance to 
that done by the head masters of the smaller grammar schools, who- 
are, nevertheless, placed in a better position, in respect both of in- 
come and dignity, than the assistants in the most responsible: 
positions in the largest schools.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An AssIsTANT-MASTER. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS IN LONDON. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I venture to write and thank you most sincerely for the 
article in your last issue on ‘Girls’ Schools in London,” and to 
beg you to take up the subject. Ido not think that men have 
any idea how bad our education really is; in fact, we are not 
educated at all, and only half instructed. In my day I had several 
governesses, all of whom followed the same system. ‘They “‘ heard 
my lessons,” corrected my exercises with a key, asked me history 
questions (again with a key with the answers given), and taught 
me a few *‘ pieces.” Out of this beaten track they could not go. 
I never had a musical rule taught me, and very seldom a gram- 
matical one. No attempt was ever made to make me exercise my 
powers of reflection or comparison. I read English histories, 





subject which ‘‘ A Head Master” has so kindly and ably treated ? 





Roman histories, and a trifle of French history, with no more idea 
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of connecting them with each other, or of following the general | expressed his opinion “ very carefully” that, in case of disesta- 
progress of the world through them, than if they had told of | blishment, the Church of England-should be generously dealt 
different planets. It is not altogether the fault of the| with. Mr. Venables instantly seizes the opportunity of again 
governesses; they are expected to know everything, and very | playing the game of the suggestio falsi. Will you allow me to 
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often they are no better taught themselves. I believe the 
root of the evil is the unreasonable horror so many people 
have of sending their daughters to school. I once heard a careful 
mother say, ‘‘ There may be one bad girl in a school, and then in a 
moment the effects of the careful training of a lifetime are de- 
stroyed.” A fine argument this in favour of the said training! 
Surely home may provide a better helmet against the world than 
this pasteboard one, which is to shiver at the first blow. A girl 
myself, I believe that girls would derive good, and not harm, from 
a freer intercourse with others. How often do we hear the fitful 
character of girl friendships laughed at,—but is not this a case for 
sadness rather than for cynicism? A young girl is isolated from 
the whole world, except the circle of her own family. She cannot 
choose, as her brother can, a really congenial companion, and so is 
thrown, in the country, on the society of the nearest girl neigh- 
bour, in the town on that of the daughter of a family friend. 
Think of what it might be to a girl attending one of the large day- 
schools you describe, and finding there a friend with the same 
tastes and pursuits as herself, talking and studying with her, each 
mind improving the other,—and what too often is when two girls 
“set up a friendship,” without a feeling in common. A few sneers 
from the inferior at the other's ‘‘ high flights ” makes the superior 
carefully conceal her real thoughts, she descends to her companion’s 
level, and thenceforth good-bye to everything but frivolity. Is 
it any wonder that, half taught, and with our mental 
growth repressed in every way (oddness is so much to be 
avoided), we should — partly from a_ half - conscious pro- 
test against the narrow conventionalities in which we have 
been brought up, partly from a craving for something to fill our 
aimless lives—become “fast”? Is it not rather a wonder that any 
do not become so? I know the Spectator does not despise women, 
but, on the contrary, is disposed to listen to them (sometimes 
even to the extent of publishing letters from them), and to help 
them in their endeavours after a wider and higher mental atmo- 
sphere, and a larger field of activity than they have at present. 

Pray, Sir, open your influential columns to the discussion of 
this question, and do your utmost to prevent many an English- 
woman of the future from being, like myself, 

AN UNEDUCATED GIRL. 





MR. MIALL AND THE CHURCH. 
(To THe EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—As you have admitted two letters signed “ Gilbert 
Venables,” will you allow me a few words in reply ? Knowing 
that your space is both valuable and limited, I am very reluctant 
to trench upon it, more especially as I desire rather to deal with 
what is somewhat personal in the letters referred to than with 
that which concerns questions of public policy. 

In the first place, Mr. Venables says that Mr. Miall, ‘‘after 
inviting the world any day for these thirty years past to view 
“the dark polluted chamber of which the Established Church is 
the door,’ and see ‘ the loathsome things that live, and crawl, and 
gender there,’ has found it necessary,” &c. ‘The evident object 
of these quotations is to suggest that Mr. Miall is in the habit of 
speaking of the Established Church in this style. It is clear, 
however, that Mr, Venables is aware that these sentences are 
extracted from ‘‘The Nonconformist Sketch-Book,” published 
nearly *‘ thirty years” ago; and I dare say he equally well knows 
that in self-defence the author published a new edition of that 
work some two years since, with a preface, in which he admits that 
**much” in the book ‘‘has become inapplicable in the present 
day,” and adds,— 

“Were he called upon in his maturer age by sense of duty to go 

over afresh the same lines of thought, his disposition would incline him 
to bear himself more gently, and in a somewhat more modest, kindly, 
charitable spirit, than be did when he was a controversial novice. In 
regard to both taste and temper, there are many phrases and several 
passages in the book which he could wish had never been written, and 
more particularly those which apply to Jarge bodies of men rather than 
to the systems with which they are associated.” 
Need I point out that Mr. Venables either should not have 
quoted the above extracts, or in fairness have given some expla- 
nation as to their source? Notwithstanding Mr. Miall’s dis- 
claimer, these and a score more of isolated passages are, at the 
present moment, made to do duty in discrediting the author by 
professional Church defenders. 

Secondly, with your customary desire to act justly by an 
Opponent, you express your belief that Mr. Miall had publicly 





|supply what you required a fortnight ago, by quoting Mr. 


Miall’s own language as it appeared in a published letter, signed 
with his own name, and circulated far and wide with a view to 
meet the misrepresentations of his political foes? This is what 
Mr. Miall said on the 14th of February of the present year :— 

“I never in my life contemplated, even as a remote possibility, 

detaching from the Church of England, as such, any of the churches 
built, or any of the endowments given, out of private resources, since 
the period of the Toleration Act. I have again and again, both on the 
platform and in the press, explained that, in my view of what is equit- 
able, these modern buildings and endowments belong of right to the 
Church of England, and ought not to be separated from it. With re- 
gard to ancient parish churches, I think, and have always thought, that 
they are truly national property, and may be dealt with by the Legisla- 
ture as such; but I have uniformly contended for a generous and indul- 
gent consideration of the congregations who have worshipped therein. 
But I have never desired that they should be alienated from religious 
uses or from the performance of divine worship. Whatever represen- 
tations, therefore, have been made te a contrary effect, may be taken as 
essentially untrue.” 
This was written in reference to the Leicester speech, already 
freely quoted by your correspondent, and also to a foregoing 
correspondence with the Rev. George Venables, of Leicester, who 
was reported by the Nottingham papers at the last Church Con- 
gress, erroneously, he says, to have attributed to Mr. Miall a pro- 
position to convert all Church edifices into ‘+ music-halls” or 
‘‘dancing-saloons.” As to the Leicester speech itself, Mr. Miall 
admits that there is “some ambiguity” in the passage quoted, 
but declares that what he meant was ‘ that the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty lying within the parish should, so far as it was national, 
become vested in the parish for non-ecclesiastical purposes,” 
though subsequent reflection has led him to think “ that in practice 
it might be attended with insuperable difficulties.” 

My object in thus taxing your space is to show what are Mr. 
Miall’s real views on the question, as expressed by himself, apart 
from your correspondent’s ingenious glosses and partisan sugges- 
tions, a task I should not have thought of attempting, but for his 
position as a public man. It will no doubt be a great comfort to 
the Established Church that Mr. Gilbert Venables is going “‘ to 
pin Mr. Miall to his present position.” But before he constitutes 
himself as the champion of the Church, may I be allowed to 
suggest that he will in the end acquire more moral influence if he 
fairly meets the fair arguments of opponents. Is Mr. Miall really 
so formidable an antagonist that he cannot be encountered in a 
straightforward fashion ?—I am, Sir, &c., Farr Pray. 
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MOUNTAINEERING IN THE SIERRA NEVADA.* 
Tue experiences recorded in Mr. Clarence King’s book disclose 
a field of exploration and adventure which a few years ago 
was all but unknown to European, we may almost say 
even to American travellers; Professor Whitney, at all 
events, who ought to know, asserts without hesitation 
that among born Californians there are ten who have seen 
Switzerland for one or two who have seen their own Sierra 
Nevada. ‘The great mountain range dividing the garden of the 
Pacific from an arid desert, the luxuriance of California from the 
barrenness of Colorado, has but now been brought within the 
domain of accurate knowledge by the State survey under the direc- 
tion of Professor Whitney, with which Mr. King was associated. If 
the incidents so graphically related by Mr. King are fair specimens, 
which we see no reason to doubt, the work must have combined 
every possible element of difficulty and excitement. ‘The expedi- 
tion was a flying detachment, cut off from any base of operations, 
and wholly dependent on its own resources. ‘There was 
hard climbing, hard riding, struggling through sudden 
storms, and every kind of hard travelling that can well be 
imagined, and if the explorers had to face the dangers of the 
wilderness, they did not escape the dangers attendant on the vices 
of civilisation. It would seem that in California a man of ecience 
cannot afford to be a man of peace, and that the revolver is @ 
necessary companion to the theodolite. On one occasion Mr. 
King had no sooner returned from an unsuccessful attack on Mount 
Whitney—which, however, was repeated with complete success 
some years later—and begun to think of reposing from the perils of 


* Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada, By Clarence King. London: Sampson 
Low and Co, 1872. , 
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his life with two Mexican bandits after him who had seen him draw 
some gold at the bank and waylaid him on his onward journey. 
Happily he escaped, partly by the fleetness of his horse Kaweah, 
in whose praises he is justly eloquent, partly, and in no small 
measure, by his own coolness and presence of mind, which were 
constantly in requisition during the critical two days of this 
adventure. It should be said that while Mr. King in relating this 
and other incidents describes his own impressions with great force, 
and completely takes the reader into his confidence, yet he never 
falls into egotism. When he speaks of his own contributions to 
the common work, of his triumph over particular difliculties, of 
conquests of virgin peaks, where some little vanity might well be 
excused, his pride seems always to be in the thing being done, and 
not in himself being the man to do it. Besides the two days’ run 
just spoken of, there was no want of other interesting encounters 
with eccentric persons of all kinds, none of them quite so exciting 
as this, but few of them wholly free from an element of doubt 
and possible danger which must have added an indefinable 
relish. We hear of an evening spent by the camp-fire 
of a family named Newty, typical specimens of the ‘race of 
perpetual emigrants who roam as dreary waifs over the West.” 
Their wealth consisted of a band of hogs, ‘‘ two acres of tranquil 
pork,” as Mr. King saw them asleep, and their talk was of ’coons 
when it was not of the hogs. Then there is a strange figure of a 
landlord at a country store, who, notwithstanding that he had an 
old cat named Gospel, showed an unequalled genius for building 
up fanciful profanity into a new Western development of deco- 
rated architecture. But his performances, unpractical at best, are 
outdone by the feat of a certain Pike, who came to the rescue of a 
team to all appearance hopelessly stuck fast :— 

“Tn a bland, almost tender voice, he said to the unfortunate driver, 

‘ My friend, perhaps I can help you.’..... He leisurely examined 
the embedded wheel, and cast an eye along the road ahead. He then 
began in a rather excited manner to swear, pouring it out louder and 
more profane, till he utterly eclipsed the most horrid blasphemies I ever 
heard.” 
The mules one after another responded to his appeal, and the 
Waggon moved on. Now mark how he afterwards received the 
teamster’s compliments with that modesty which ever accompanies 
true greatness :— 

“¢ Swear ?’ repeated the Pike, in a tone of incredulous questioning; 

‘Me swear? No, I can’t blaspheme worth a cuss. You'd just orter 
hear Pete Green. He can exhort the impenitent mule, I’ve known a ten- 
mule team to renounce the flesh and haul thirty-one thousand through 
a foot of clay mud under one of his outpourings.’” 
This piece of fact excels in grotesqueness any of Bret Harte’s 
fictions, while it confirms their general faithfulness; and it should 
alone be enough to assure immortality to the fortunate reporter. 
The humours of Hank G. Smith, artist, described in the same 
chapter, will also amply repay the reader; but these amusing 
episodes have kept us too long from the mountains which were 
the main object of Mr. Clarence King’s journeys. 

There is one serious difficulty in following him here, which we 
hope he will be able to find some means of removing. His 
expeditions were undertaken in a country hitherto all but un- 
known: he appears to have worked across and around the range 
in many directions, and the routes were often complicated. There 
is little to be learnt about the Sierra Nevada from the accessible 
maps, beyond the elementary fact that the main chain runs north 
and south. But this volume is not accompanied by a map or plan 
of any kind, and we confess that we are in many places almost 
unable to understand the narrative. Some light is thrown on the 
matter by the large scale maps attached to Professor Whitney's 
guide-book to the Yosemite Valley, which take in part, but a 
small part only, of the ground covered by Mr. King. 

The scenery appears to be not inferior in magnificence to that 
of any other known mountain country. A peculiar feature of 
grandeur is added by the constant occurrence of the great ravines 
known as cafions. These cut the chain in all directions, and are 
intersected by tributary clefts, materially increasing the labour 
and difficulty of passing from one part of the chain to another, 
and giving occasion to an exuberance, so to speak, of imposing or 
fantastic configurations of rock such as cannot well be equalled 
elsewhere. The range is composed chiefly, if not wholly, of granite. 
There is a considerable quantity of snow and névé in the higher 
regions, but very little glacier proper. This and other differences 
between the scenery of the Sierra Nevada and that of the Alps 
are very well set forth by Professor Whitney :— 

“The much smaller quantity of snow and ice in the Sierra, as com- 
pared with regions of equal elevation in Switzerland, is the most striking 


feature of difference between the mountains of the two countries. In 
the Sierra we see almost exactly what would be presented to view in the 


the mountains, than he fell into perils of robbers, and had to ride for | Alps, if the larger portion of the ice and snow-fields were melted away. 


The marks of the old glaciers are there, but the glaciers themselves 


-| are gone.”—(The Yosemite Guide-Book, p. 89). 


With the explanation given by his work, we obtain a fuller insight 
into many things which Mr. King has assumed as known or only 
alluded to. In particular we are thus enabled to understand the 
great preponderance of rock-difficulties over ice-difficulties in Mr. 
King’s ascents, and the levity, otherwise almost unaccountable, 
with which he treated the dangers, not the less real because nob 
always coupled with difficulties, of the true glacier region in the 
exceptional instances where they occurred. No mountaineers 
accustomed to pass much time on glaciers could possibly 
have taken their luncheon with perfect serenity, as Mr. 
King and his companion Mr. Clark once did on the Shasta 
glacier, sitting on a thin snow-bridge over a deep cre- 
vasse ; nor would the travellers have been reduced to cut 
steps with a bowie-knife for a considerable part of the ascent of 
Mount ‘Tyndall if they had expected proper ice-work. This 
extensive disappearance of the ancient glaciers gives the Sierra 
Nevada peaks a somewhat grim and bare aspect as compared with 
the Alps. But in the interests of science, a circumstance is not to 
be regretted which affords such splendid opportunities for study- 
ing the results of glacial action. On one occasion Mr. King, while 
looking into the Yosemite Valley, reconstructed in his fancy a 
vision of the ancient time, which shall be given in his own words :— 

“It was impossible for me, as I sat perched upon this jutting rock 
mass, in full view of all the canons which had led into this wonderful 
converging system of ice-rivers, not to imagine a picture of the glacier 
period. Bare or snow-laden cliffs overhung the gulf; streams of ice, 
here smooth and compacted into a white plain, there riven into in- 
numerable crevasses, or tossed into forms like the waves of the tempest- 
lashed sea, crawled through all the gorges. Torrents of water and 
avalanches of rock and snow spouted at intervals all along the cliff 
walls. Nota tree nor a vestige of life was in sight, except far away 
upon ridges below, or out upon the dimly expanding plain. Granite and 
ice and snow, silence broken only by the howling tempest and the crash 
of falling ice or splintered rock, and a sky deep freighted with cloud 
and storm,—these were the elements of a period which lasted immeasur- 
ably long, and only in comparatively the most recent geological times 
have given way to the present marvellously changed condition.” 

Another remarkable character of the Californian mountain 
climate is an extreme intensity and vividness of atmospheric 
colouring. ‘The deep blue of an Alpine sky is startling on first 
acquaintance; but in the Sierra Nevada it deepens still further 
into violet. And all other colours seem to be not less strengthened 
in that Western air. One might think Mr. King’s eye peculiar or 
his language exaggerated ; but he is fully borne out in this matter 

by Professor Whitney’s book, which describes at least one 
effect far more strange than anything we find here; a sunset 

glow which, ‘‘instead of being confined to the distant and 
lofty ranges, tinged even the nearest objects, and not with 
| shades of rose-colour and purple, but with a uniform tint 
'of brilliant, clear red.” The sunset seen by Mr. King the 
evening before his ascent of Mount ‘Tyndall is thus described. It 
should be explained that the bivouac was on the edge of a deep 
gorge which still lay between the climbers and the main body of 
the mountain :— 


“ All the snow of our recess lay in the shadow of the high granite wall 
to the west, but the Kern divide which curved around us from the south- 
east was in full light; its broken sky-line, battlemented aud adorned 
with innumerable rough-hewn spires and pinnacles, was a mass of glow- 
ing orange, intensely defined against the deep violet sky. At the open 
end of our horse-shoe amphitheatre, to the east, its floor of snow 
rounded over in a smooth brink, overhanging precipices which sank two 
thousand feet into the King’s Canon. Across the gulf rose the whole 
procession of summit peaks, their lower halves rooted in a deep sombre 
shadow cast by the western wall, the heights bathed in a warm, purple 
haze, in which the irregular marbling of snow burned with a puro 
crimson light. A few fleecy clouds, dyed fiery orange, drifted slowly 
eastward across the narrow zone of sky, which stretched from summit 
to summit like a roof. At times, the sound of waterfalls, faint and 
mingled with echoes, floated up through the still air. The snow near by 
lay in cold ghastly shade, warmed here and there in strange flashes by 
light reflected downwards from drifting clouds. The sombre waste 
about us; the deep violet vault overhead ; those far summits, glaring 
with reflected rose; the deep impenetrable gloom which filled tha 
gorge, and slowly and with vapour-like stealth climbed the mountain 
wall, extinguishing the red light, combined to produce an effect which 
may not be described; nor can I more than hint at the contrast between 
the brilliancy of the scene under full light, and the cold, deathlike re- 
| pose which followed when the wan cliff and pallid snow were all over- 

shadowed with ghostly gray.” 
The peak which was the goal of Mr. King and his friend Cotter 
on this occasion was won by valour and perseverance not unworthy 
of the English mountaineer whose name they gave to it. We 
must refer our readers to the book itself for the details of this 
expedition, which abound in exciting and varied interest, as it 
would be impracticable to give a condensed account. It is worth 
while to observe that no symptom of ‘‘ mountain sickness" was 
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felt on the summit, and Mr. King has the audacity to throw some 
doubt on the existence of such a thing, at any rate as a normal 
result of high ascents. His doubt is somewhat confirmed by the 
fact that nothing of the kind was felt by any of the party who 
recently ascended Elbruz, some 2,000 feet higher than Mount 
Blanc. There is some obscurity about the route taken on the 
descent, which would probably be removed by asketch map. The 
highest point of the range, named Mount Whitney after the chief 
of the Survey, presents a tedious but apparently not difficult climb. 
Mr. King ascended it with Paul Pinsou, a Frenchman. They 
found a surprise at the top in the shape of a cairn with an 
arrow built into it, showing that some Indian hunter had been 
before them. It is to be observed that all these higher expedi- 
tions were undertaken by Mr. King with only one companion, 
and carrying considerable weight, two circumstances which 
must have materially added to his difficulties. Indeed he 
describes one or two places where perhaps only a clear duty to 
science justified fewer than three men in going. When we add 
to this the consideration that the first ascent of a mountain is 
generally difficult out of all proportion to the later ones, a fact 
which is established beyond doubt, however difficult it may be to 
explain, we may fairly conclude that there is nothing in the higher 
regions of the Sierra Nevada to deter any reasonably experienced 
mountaineer who will observe the usual precautions ; and we may 
hope that ere long some of our own countrymen will help to com- 
plete the work well begun by Mr. King. ‘The Sierra Nevada is 
within a week of New York since the completion of the Pacific 
Railway, and we should think that whether in regard to the interest 
of the journey, or the attractions of the region to be explored, 
California might well compete with the Caucasus (we reluctantly 
leave the Himalayas out of the question, as not likely to be 
seriously thought of yet awhile) for the attention of such English 
mountaineers as have means and leisure to extend their wanderings 
beyond the Alps or the Pyrenees. 


There are many other good things in Mr. King’s book which 


we are compelled to leave unnoticed, the beauties of the Yosemite 
Valley and its unique waterfalls for instance, to which he re- 
peatedly recurs in eloquent description. But we are well content 
not to forestal the reader’s pleasure by any meagre abridgment. 





THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY.* 
Tue appearance of this long-expected book has been followed by 
the disappointment which was, indeed, inevitable when so much 
was expected and so little was possible. A ‘* Commentary upon 
the Sacred Books in which the latest information might be made 
accessible to men of ordinary culture” was the modest object 
which the late Speaker of the House of Commons was seeking to 
attain when he consulted the Archbishop of York; but the public 
has been expecting a work of larger scope and more ambitious 


aim,—for something of a settlement, to put the matter shortly, of | 


the critical and ethical controversies which have been raging with 
a constantly increasing fierceness in the field of Biblical know- 
ledge. That orthodoxy had a sufficient answer to all the objec- 
tions of the ‘‘destructives” was a belief cherished by none 
but those who were ignorant of all the conditions of the 
controversy, or whom partisanship blinded more effectually 
than ignorance. 
Anglican Church ” should be able to put their names to explana- 
tions and concessions which would have satisfied opponents who 
differ from them (ofo clo in their views of the subject-matter con- 
cerned was equally out of the question ; nor can we fairly complain 
if we do not find an eirenicon for differences manifestly irrecon- 
cilable, or a meeting-point for hopelessly divergent lines of 
thought. It may safely be affirmed that no conceivable ingenuity 
could have settled the questions involved, and that no possible 
amount of concession cozld have satisfied the demands of hostile 
critics. It only remains to ask, have the commentators whom the 
Archbishop of York has summoned to his aid, and of whose 
labours Canon Cook now edits the first instalment, done their 
utmost to give moderate thinkers a safe and tenable ground to 
occupy? Have they come to their work with no prepossessions ? 
Have they suffered no bias to appear in their conclusions? Are their 
explanations, on the whole, such as a man ‘ of ordinary culture,” 


who, to use plain language, believes in his Bible, but who is bound to | 


no views, who wants to Jet the ‘‘ latest information ” have all the 
weight it deserves, and hates above all things anything like the 
straining of words, can accept? This is the point of view from 





* The Holy Bible according to the Authorised Version (A.D. 1611), with an 
Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the Translation, Edited by 
F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. 1, Parts 1-2. The Pentaieuch. London: 
John Murray. 1871, 


That ‘“ Bishops and other clergy of the | 


which we regard the book. As a work of learning, we do not 
pretend to criticise it. In this repect, though it has probably lost 
something from the premature death of two of its most able—we 
speak of the first volume—contributors, it must be considered to 
take highrank. But we doubt whether, in the aspect in which we 
regard it, it can be considered equally satisfactory. Doubtless, thetask 
set before the contributors and the editor is one of exceeding diffi- 
culty. Though a very great latitude of criticism is allowed within 
the borders of the Anglican Church, it was hardly possible for 
writers so circumstanced to use all the freedom that could be 
desired. But we might have had, and we had a right to 
expect, a scrupulous candour, a frank acknowledgment of 
difficulties, and an unbending determination to proffer no explana- 
tions which are not acceptable to an ordinary unprejudiced mind. 
Now we will take as an example the passage in which the com- 
mentator—in this case the editor himself—deals with the question 
of the Deluge. To his acceptance of the theory that it was partial, 
confined in fact to such a portion of the earth as we may reason- 
ably suppose to have been at that time inhabited by man, we have, 
perhaps, no right to object. Our own impression is that the 
writer of the book of Genesis believed it to have been universal. 
‘‘All the high hills that were under the whole heaven were 
covered,” is a strong expression,—it would be difficult to find 
astronger. Weshould hardly suppose thata writer intending to convey 
the impression that the Deluge was partial—and if he knewit he would 
of course so intend—would have used words so likely, nay, so certain 
to mislead. Still there are considerations on the otherside. ‘The 
whole earth” may be arhetorical expression, meaning something very 
different in the freedom of Oriental language from what it would 
in the more exact idiom of the West. And there is certainly a 
usage of the phrase ‘‘ whole earth” as about equivalent to the 
orbis notus, Let this, then, pass. But what do we tind when we 
come to the words that follow immediately those already quoted ? 
“All the high hills that were under the whole heaven were 
covered. Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters prevail; and the 
| mountains were covered.” Would anyone, not driven by some 
supposed necessity, interpret this to mean that the total depth of 
the Deluge was “from twenty-five to twenty-eight feet; a depth 
apparently above the neighbouring mountains, perhaps depressed 
by convulsions, or otherwise”? ‘These are the words of the foot 
note. ‘hat we may not do Canon Cook any injustice, we will 
quote what he says on the same subject in the large note which 
follows chapter viii. ‘The writer starts the theory, in itself in- 
genious and plausible enough, and certainly suiting some cha- 
racteristics in the style of the narrative, but not at all helpful im 
| the explanation of difficulties, that the narrative which the writer 
of Genesis gives us was the work of an eye-witness :-— 

“Tle describes the building and the proportions of the ark. He 
| narrates the forty days of rain and the swelling of the rivers and the 
| ocean, in the words which most forcibly describe that great catastrophe. 
| He then describes how the waters prevailed, till the ark was raised up 
and floated over them. At length, not only did the ark float, but the 
highest hills disappeared ; nothing was visible under the whole vault of 
heaven, but sea and air. The very words are, ‘ All the high hills under 
the whole heaven were covered.’ Where the ark was at this time, er 
where Noah and his family had been dwelling before, we cannot tell. 
The country may have been mountainous, and so, in order to hide the 
| hills from view, the water must have been very deep; or it may have 
| been a plain country, as many think, the region round about Babylon, 
with fow hills in sight, and those not of great altitude, in which case 
but a moderate depth of water would have sufliced to cover all the highest 
hills under the whole canopy of heaven. The inhabitants of the ark 
probably tried the depth of the Deluge by a plumb-line, an inventioa 
| surely not unknown to those who had acquired the arts of working ia 
| brass and iron, and they found a depth of fifteen cubits.” 

Now it is obvious to remark on this that if we accept the first 
supposition, to which the aunotator is evidently disinclined, that the 
| scene of the Deluge was a mountainous country, we are in as great 
|adifficulty asever. A deluge that covered really ** high hills,” that 
| was twelve thousand feet deep, for instance, would be about equally 
inexplicable, whether we suppose it to have been partial ov 
universal. But is it possible even seriously to argue the second 
hypothesis? Did any one, though he dwelt on the very flattest 

plain that there is, ever talk of mounds that twenty-five feet of 
| water could cover as ‘high hills”? And how gratuitous the 
| supposition that the mountains were ‘ perhaps depressed by con- 

vulsions”! And how are we to account for the destruction of the 
whole human race by so very moderate a catastrophe? Compared 
| with many historical inundations, the Deluge shrinks to a very 
'common: place affair. Does not Canon Cook see that this 
explanation is inconsistent with his own argument—in itself 
|drawn out with much ability and power of reasoning—as to the 
universality of the Deluge tradition? ‘To account for such @ 


tradition, we must suppose a calamity of unparalleled magnitude ; 
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and this is precisely the quality which the Noachian Deluge seems 
to lose by his explanation. 

For our own part, we are firmly convinced that there is nothing 
for it in this case—and it is a sample of cases constantly occur- 
ring throughout the Bible—but frankly to say, ‘‘The narrative 
does not admit of historical explanation.” That there was a 
great catastrophe of this kind that swept away the human race, 
and that it was the work of Divine wrath against a race become 
hopelessly corrupt, we may be able to believe, but that the writer 
of the Book of Genesis described it, as Thucydides, for instance, 
describes the siege of Platea, we think an utterly untenable 
position. 

We might repeat, did our limits permit, the same criticism again 
and again, as we find the commentary dealing with disputed 
points. We willingly acknowledge that on occasion it is frank 
and liberal enough. Elsewhere it is even unaccountably narrow. 
We should have thought, for instance, that the words in Gen. 
xxxvi, 31, “‘ These are the Kings that reigned in the land of Edom, 
before there reigned any King over the children of Israel,” showed 
undoubted signs of a later hand. Nor can we imagine that anyone, 
even though cherishing the conviction that the whole Pentateuch 
is the work of Moses, would be disturbed by having to make such 
an admission. Such glosses, it is well known, do creep in without 
at all weakening our belief in the general authenticity of the books 
in which they are found. It is positively astonishing to find the 
editor making such a demand on our faith as is implied in the 
comment that ‘it was not unnatural that, when recording the 
eight Kings who had reigned in the family of Esau up to his own 
time, he [Moses] should have noted that as yet no King had risen 
from the family of his brother Jacob, to whom a kingly progeny 
had been promised.” Surely we Lave not here the dignus vindice 
modus. How can we suppose that in the midst of a precise genea- 
logy the writer suddenly breaks into what is nothing more or less 
than a prophecy ? 

It is a great relief to get away from these controverted points, 
where we are perpetually haunted by an uneasy sense of the 
writer’s being in an attitude of defence, to themore serene regions 
where we may enjoy the genuine erudition which the commentators 
undoubtedly display. The notes on Egyptian history and on the 
Egyptian words of the Pentateuch, and the general annotation 
on the details of the Mosaic law and ritual, may be instanced as 
examples. Might we suggest adoubt whether the size of the book 
will not overpower ‘ the general reader,” for whom it is said to be 
intended. It pleases the editor to speak of two volumes, both 
amounting to nearly a thousand pages, as ‘“‘ Volume I.” ‘+The 
Historical and Poetical Works” are promised for this year in 
“*two volumes,” where ‘‘ two” probably means four. ‘There will 
still remain the Prophets and the New Testament. We do not 
see the difference between the twenty volumes of the lengthy 
Commentaries which this is intended to supersede, and the ten 
double volumes to which this will probably reach. 

MR. MORTIMER COLLINS'S POEMS.* 
Marri, if we remember right, somewhere expresses himself 
satisfied with the remark of a disparaging critic who had con- 
temptuously observed that there were some good things in his 
book. We doubt whether it will be equally easy to please Mr. 
Collins, though so much we, who have indeed no desire to be dis- 
paraging, can say with all heartiness and sincerity. There are, 
indeed, among his ‘‘ Poems” some pieces so good both in thought 
and expression that they cannot be accounted for by any acci- 
dental felicity of the common literary faculty, that they make us 
sure that their author deserves to be placed on the right side of the 
line—a vague, and yet a very real, distinction—which separates 
the poet from the writer of poetical verse. Writers of poetical 
verse are indeed in this age of wide-spread culture a numerous 
class; they come before us in embarrassing numbers; we never 
know what to say to them ; they are too meritorious to be con- 
temptuously dismissed; the only thing they want is what it is 
quite useless to prescribe to them,—inspiration. Mr. Collins evi- 
dently belongs to the higher class; if he were always determined 
to be worthy of his gifts, he might take good rank in it. We 





are anxious that the reader should have at once a specimen of | 


him, in his happiest mood, and accordingly quote part of ‘ The 
Ivory Gate ”:— 
“THE Ivory Gate. 


“Sunt geminae Somni portae : quarum altera fertur 
Cornea; qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris: 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto; 
Sed falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia Manes.—VIRGIL. 





* The Inn of Strange Meetings, and other Poems. By Mortimer Collins. London: 


Henry 8. King and Co. 1871. 


I. 
“ When, loved by poet and painter 
The sunrise fills the sky, 
When night’s gold urns grow fainter, 
And in depths of amber die— 
When the morn-breeze stirs the curtain, 
Bearing an odorous freight— 
Then visions strange, uncertain, 
Pour thick through the Ivory Gate. 
Ul. 
“Then the oars of Ithaca dip so 
Silently into the sea 
That they wake not sad Calypso— 
And the Hero wanders free ; 
He breasts the ocean-furrows, 
At war with the words of Fate— 
And the blue tide’s low susurrus 
Comes up to the Ivory Gate. 
III. 
“ Or, clad in the hide of leopard, 
*Mid Ida’s freshest dews, 
Paris, the Teucrian shepherd, 
His sweet CEnone woos : 
On the thought of her coming bridal 
Unuttered joy doth wait— 
While the tune of the false one’s idyl 
Rings soft through the Ivory Gate. 
v. 
‘Ah, the vision of dawn is leisure— 
But the truth of day is toil : 
And we pass from dreams of pleasure 
To the world’s unstayed turmoil. 
Perchance, beyond the river 
Which guards the realms of Fate, 
Our spirits may dwell for ever 
*Mong dreams of the Ivory Gate.” 
The first half of the second stanza strikes us as singularly good ; 
there is a positive inspiration about the very rhymes, and the con- 
cluding stanza is very sweet and graceful. And there are others 
of the short poems, and, here and there, passages in the longer 
ones, which are nearly if not quite up to this level of merit. To 
those we shall take occasion to return. Meanwhile, we have 
a word or two of advice for Mr. Collins. There will be nothing 
novel or striking about it, it will only be another version of what 
critics have been preaching ever since there have been critics— 
the need that there is in poetry, as in all other human work, 
whether high or low, whether the work of the few or of the 
many, of a solid foundation of labour, downright honest hard 
work. It has been said by a great poet whom we need not 
name, speaking of his own ways of composing, “ thousands 
of good lines fly up the chimney.” We imagine that Mr. 
Collins does not let good lines fly up his chimney. Heseems to put 
them down, good and, must we say it? bad, as they come from his 
brain, and commit them to unalterable print. It must be sheer 
carelessness or disinclination to labour in a writer who shows on 
occasion such taste and such skill in versifying to allow such 
rhymes as ** bodiced” and ‘* modest,” ‘+ bodice and goddess” (Mr. 
Collins is remarkably fond of this word ‘‘ bodice ” and its deriva- 
tives, —‘‘ stays” would be a more tractable word for the purposes 
of verse), * patrician” and “ elysian,” ‘‘ cadence ” and “ maidens,” 
and to admit such a word as “ worrit” at all. Our author is 
too much inclined, we fancy, to spend his strength on verse of the 
‘‘troubadour” kind, and does not think it worth while to make 
this quite perfect, and without being perfect, it has not, we take 
it, any raison d’étre. In the “Inn of Strange Meetings” we have, 
however, a more ambitious effort. We take this “‘ Inn” to mean 
the imagination, and very likely are wrong,—we wish indeed that 
the poets of the day, who are very much given to allegories, would 
remember that it is very much easier to tie a knot than to untie 
it. ‘The poem opens well, and the old inn is capitally described :— 
“A curious Gothic building, many-angled, 
With carven cloisters in a delicate row, 
By flowering creepers hidden and entangled : 
Stands the stout landlord in thg portico, 
Full of grave humour, costumed in old-fangled 
Jerkin and hose. His visage has the glow 
That like an altar-flame is wont to flicker 
About the priesthood of the god of liquor.” 
So are the serving-man and the chambermaid, in whom the 
| hero recognises the nurse of days long past, but when we come 
{to how a flower or something turns into his grandmother, 
a beautiful young lady three inches high, we are fairly 
lost. We seem to get back to the rational for a while with 
the apparition, even though it be a ghost of old Sir Guy, the 
crusading ‘founder of his race,” but Helen and the marriage 
scene, which, we may be pardoned for saying, is described with 
quite as much glow as is desirable, we are obliged to class with 
the incomprehensible. We are less disposed to account for this by 
our dullness when we see now and then a passage wherein the 
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poet is manifestly laughing at his readers. ‘“ Let me read Greek,” 
he says, *‘ to see if I'am awake,” and we have a stanza about the 
Greek poets and two more about Hermes, adapted from the 
Homeric Hymns. All this can have no connection with the poem; it 
is put in out of sheer gaieté de ceur, an impulse by which Mr. Collins 
too often permits himself to be carried away. Itis a pity thatsomuch 
power should have been expended, for there are excellent passages in 
it, on a poem which we cannot but call vague and inconsequent. A 
far happier effort is ‘‘ A Poet’s Philosophy,” in which a refined, intel- 
lectual, and not unspiritual epicureanism is set forth in excellently 
sympathetic verse, not quite unworthy of Keats. Of Keats, 
indeed, Mr. Collins freqnently reminds us, by his power of pictur- 
ing an enjoyment of nature which is sensuous rather than imagina- 
tive, an enjoyment of its foregrounds rather than its landscapes, and 
dwelling with especial fervour on its colours and greenery, on its 
scents and sounds. Here are some stanzas which we have no doubt 
about all readers admiring. ‘They follow the motto,— 
“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.’ 

‘Dew on the lawns, and fragrance of fresh flowers, 

And magical song of mellow-throated birds— 

A beauty untransmutable to words : 
Such is the vision of the morning hours ; 

When fade the urns of night in saffron skies, 
And light and love return to young dream-haunted eyes, 


** Earine has sucked the breath of Spring— 
And I have touched thy lips, Earine, 
What time the Dawn came from the purple sea, 
And forests fluttered to the waving wing 
Of the unwearying Angel who doth sweep 
Back upon heavy hinge the porphyry gates of Sleep. 
“Delicious thus to enter Morning Land : 
The world is wondrous, for the world is new; 
Dim drosera is all o’erdrenched with dew. 
Ah, well might Merlin wake in Broceliande, 
And see the daybreak through the oaks that wave 
Where ivy and violet grow on his melodious grave ! 
‘ Will it be thus when the strange sleep of death 
Lifts from the brow, and lost eyes live again ? 
Will Morning dawn on the bewildered brain 
To cool and heal ? And shall I feel the breath 
Of freshening winds that travel from the sea, 
And meet thy loving laughing eyes, Karine ?” 
The pen that could write this is capable of more than common 
things, and should never descend to them. ‘This is the feeling 
with which we have written, and Mr. Collins must remember this, 


if he is disposed to think anything that we have said too harsh. 





NEW HOMES FOR THE OLD COUNTRY.* 
Ir may seem the tritest of truisms to observe that we have done 
very little at present in the way of educating the mass of our 
population, but we believe few people who have made any use of 
the ordinary means of information form the slightest idea of the 
dense ignorance of what we may call the class of unskilled 
labourers on any subject involving geographical knowledge. 
From Hodge, who thinks ‘‘ Jerusalem a Bible place having no 
relation to any number of terrestrial acres,” to Noakes, who, upon 
the present writer offering one of his children an advantageous 
situation in Canada, angrily replied no child of his should be 
transported while he could prevent it, the ignorance varies but a 
small degree; and even where a certain amount of technical 
knowledge is possessed, there is a lamentable deficiency in any- 
thing like intelligent appreciation of any place lying outside 
the parish boundaries. ‘This is a special evil in the case of those 
about to emigrate, who too often, like Abraham of old, set out not 
knowing whither they go. But there are a good many who 
would know, if they could; who, before breaking with old 
ties and familiar associations, would gladly be able, in imagi- 
nation at least, to form new ones, and get some clear idea 
of the kind of life om which they are about to enter; 
and to the intending colonist, if Australia or New Zealand be 
his destination, we can recommend Mr. Baden-Powell’s book. 
Where he indulges in political speculations and wide plans for 
colonial improvement, his ideas are crude and often impracticable ; 
but the reader can skip or smile at these as he pleases, and mean- 
while will find the book as a whole full of valuable information. 
Not the worse, perhaps, in the eyes of the untried emigrant, that 
apparently the author sees everything with the eyes of a young man 
* to whom the future contains boundless possibilities; who, for in- 
stance, sees no reason why all our colonies should not be severally 
represented in one grand Parliament, meeting in London, and ray- 
ing out its wisdom to the ends of the earth. Of course there area 





* New Homes for the Old Country. By George Baden-Powell. London: Bentley 
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few insignificant difficulties in the way of this all-embracing 
scheme, but these Mr. Baden-Powell wisely ignores while telling 
us, ‘* Englishmen have now to settle the question,—whether they 
will consolidate into one the enormous power at present within 
their grasp, or allow it to crumble to pieces, and afford choice 
pickings to all the powerful nations on the earth.” But as that 
all-important question will scarcely be settled so quickly or so 
easily as our author deems it might be, the reader will find himself 
more profitably employed in investigating what he has to say on 
more manageable subjects. 

Of the many descriptions of Sydney Harbour with which we 
are familiar the one before us is decidedly the most graphic. We 
have here, instead of the ordinary rhapsodies about the scenery, 
and the water so “deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,” an exact 
description of the harbour and its surroundings. We learn how 
the Botanical Gardens slope to the water's edge, and how, on the 
right hand, where the bay is rocky, there is a long paling, which 
encloses the lawns at the top of which stands Government House, 
a pretty castellated building in freestone; how Sydney itself is 
recognised behind these by its church steeples and housetops; how 
to the right of Government House we have the gables of huge 
warehouses (wool stores), and these outstripped in height by the 
masts of fine vessels lying in the bay beyond the port. We find 
this bay is Sydney Cove ; and that on its opposite shore rise more 
warehouses, and beyond them dwelling-houses and villas, and 
above them all the buildings of the Observatory. These are the 
kinds of description which the emigrant needs, which help to give 
him something akin to a home feeling about the land, to which, 
after all, he generally is going as a more or less reluctant exile. 
Another chapter is filled with a description of the peculiarities of 
the interior of Sydney, its streets, public buildings, parks, &c., 
and then we come to a question, the very suggestion of which at 
once carries us thousands of miles away from the centre of 
European thought. That question is, the possibility of establish- 
ing a Postal University. Our readers will see at once the idea 
involved in this proposition. ‘The squatters, or landed proprietors. 
of Australia, are mainly drawn from the highest class of emigrants,. 
and have generally received some at least of the elements of a 
liberal education ; but they enter, many of them, on their work 
very young, and find themselves at certain seasons of the year 
with ample leisure, but, as Mr. Baden-Powell remarks, separated 
by their new life from all the centres of learning :— 

“Could they but bridge over these separations by means of the post, 
they might continue to do a modified amount of work in some useful 
subject. A board of professors forms the centre of the system, and all 
the instruction is carried on by letter. The idea might further be 
elaborated into examinations, and even the granting of degrees. 
Peculiarly and immediatély useful would be the study of engineering, 
of veterinary science, of natural history, of law, and many other matters 
of immense benefit to the dwellers in the bush. The young ‘ super,’ by 
devoting the leisure hours, more especially of his first three or four 
years, to the study of veterinary science, would assuredly become a far 
better manager of cattle, sheep, and horses, than if his knowledge of the 
subject were confined to limited personal experiences. The value of 
runs again is greatly enhanced by the proper storage of water, by the 
erection of dams, and by judicious clearing or planting. For such pur- 
poses, engineering knowledge and botany, practical and to the point,. 
would prove of immense use. In short, many are the branches of know- 
ledge which might be successfully studied by means of such instruction, 
and which in the end would prove invaluable to the success of a squatter. 
A Postal University might be made to form an efficient substitute for 
training colleges, which would be of little use in a country where the 
requisite amount of leisure time, at the disposal of the would-be students, 
is so broken and uncertain that their attendance would be an impossi- 
bility, even though we leave out of the question altogether the immense 
distances they would have to journey to any fixed centre. ‘ Reading by 
post’ could be carried on at any available opportunity, and at any dis- 
tances from the central authorities.” 

In connection with this subject, Mr. Baden-Powell mentions the 
custom existing throughout Australian society called ‘‘ shouting,” 
or drinking at one another’s expense, as one at least of the evils 
which arise out of prolonged aimless leisure. With regard to the 
gold districts, we do not find we obtain much fresh information. 
the vast possibilities of the country with reference to its mineral 
wealth are, of course, enlarged upon, and attention is drawn to 
the existenee of large districts as yet untenanted by the white man, 
where native copper has been found by explorers on the very 
surface. But our author has yet stronger faith in the resources 
of the country to be obtained by the due cultivation of its tropical 
productions, such as sugar, cotton, and tobacco, in connection with 
which last article of commerce he tells a story about the Avon, a 
pretty little river running through Christ Church, New Zealand. 
In the bed of the river, he says, for some unexplained reason water- 
cress grows, marvellously, and in such rank luxuriance as sometimes 
to fill nearly the whole channel, and suggestions from time to time 
have been made that ‘‘ this much abused plant contains material for 
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the support of a new industry. Watercress when dried and properly 
prepared is said to possess all the good qualities and properties of 
tobacco, yet none of the evils of that weed.” That theory remains 
to be tested. 

Familiar as our author evidently is with both Australian 
and New Zealand life, it is in the province of Canterbury that 
he is most thoroughly at home, and his descriptions really 
furnish the chief points of such information as intending 
colonists most desire. History repeats itself, and though the 
men who are now forming a new ‘Anglo-Saxon nation on the 
shores of the South Pacific are children of the nineteenth 
_ century, they return in many things to the ruder simplicity of 
fife as it was five hundred years ago. We may inaugurate, but itis 
impossible in a new country at once to see established the law and 
order which long custom has made an integral part of the life of 
the old. It will probably be long before the adventures of Robin 
Hood and Little John cease to find their counterpart among the 
bushrangers of Australia, and yet, on the whole, in the midst of 
maany deprivations, the squatter succeeds in surrounding himself 
with substantial comforts and in living a life which he may make 
an infinitely preferable one to that which would be enforced upon 
him by the combination of poverty with the requirements 
‘of a more artificial state of society. But in contemplat- 
ing the probable future of the descendants of the present 
generation of settlers in some parts of our colonies, we confess 
some questions very much ignored by Mr. Baden-Powell seem to 
as of considerable importance. He strongly advocates an in- 
creased attention to the development of the tropical products of 
the country, but while admitting the absolute necessity in such a 
case for black labour, he contemptuously pooh-poohs the idea of any 
‘chance of a revival of the principles of the slave-trade, even while 
acknowledging that before the present moment, there have arisen 
what he calls misunderstandings between the blacks hired and 
those hiring them. Such misunderstandings to the mind of a 
‘close observer stand at the root of slavery. Mr. Baden-Powell 
admits that the white man cannot stand manual labour in such a 
climate (the climate of the warmer parts of Australia), and “ that 
his strength and intelligence are, moreover, wasted on the trivial, 
tedious, and machine-like work necessary in the various planta- 
tions,” and considers the Polynesian labourer infinitely advan- 
taged by taking work under the white man, with the chance or, as he 
might say, the certainty of returning (if he ever returns) to hisown 
people, the pioneer of civilization, &c. Unquestionably where the 
white man rules and there is profitable work to be done which he can- 
mot do and the black man can, the white man will be master, only 
it is the old story over again. Evil is not killed when the Devil 
shams dead, and if we would not have the history of the Southern 
States over again, we can scarcely guard too strictly the relations 
between the employer and the employed in the cotton, sugar, and 
coffee plantations of the future. Meanwhile the whole land is full of 
promise. Enormous tracts of land not long ago described by explorers 
as arid wastes are now flourishing agricultural districts, and with 
railways from Adelaide to the Gulf of Carpentaria, the spell of 
isolation is broken. Indeed Mr. Baden-Powell says that nothing 
surprises a new-comer so much as the absence of solitariness he 
experiences in travelling along the main high-roads. But we have 
left ourselves no space to touch the subject which occupies a large 
portion of the heavy volume before us. The author is evidently 
@ careful student of natural history, and the chapters devoted to 
this subject are among the ablest in his book. He is equally at 
kome with the habits of an ingenious spider or eccentric platypus, 
so that his book contains a good deal which may claim the attention 
of some readers who have no personal interest in the country which 
it is his special purpose to describe. 





THE ALVAREDA FAMILY.* 

Tue writings of the lady who has chosen to assume for literary 
purposes the name of Fernan Caballero have had but little oppor- 
tunity of becoming known in England. As far as we know, the 
only specimens of her work to be found in English, besides the 
volume now before us, are a translation of La Gaviota and some ex- 
tracts given in the Ldinburgh Review for July, 1861. We do not see, 
however, why her tales should not become popular with English 
readers. They are more capable of transiation than French novels, 
and more in harmony with the tastes and sympathies of average 
English readers than German, if we except a certain profuseness 
of Roman Catholic sentiment which judicious translators and 
editors would find no difficulty in retrenching without interfering 
with the substantial merits of the original. 





* The Alvareda Family: a Novelette. Translated from the Spanish of Fernan 
Oaballero. By Viscount Pollington. London: Newby. 1872. 


La Familia de Alvareda was the earliest written of Fernan 
Caballero’s novels. The title in the original bears the addition 
Novela de Costumbres ; the persons of the story are all Andalusian 
peasants, and the scene is almost entirely laid within the bounds 
prescribed by the rustic life of an Andalusian village. ‘The 
plot is simple and tragic, too tragic, perhaps, for the re- 
quirements of a novel-reading and melodrama-seeing public, 
which has become inveterately accustomed to happy termina- 
tions, brought about by doing desperate violence to all real 
and artistic probabilities about the middle of the third act 
or the third volume. We affect to shudder in this generation 
at the sacrilegious improvements made by Tate and Cibber in 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, and maintained on the stage until 
the days of Macready, but the spirit of Nahum Tate’s 
Lear is by no means extinct. Within the last month we 
have seen persons presumably of average intelligence and edu- 
cation take refuge in a forced and idiotic giggle rather than avow 
themselves moved by the genius of the one Englishman who is now 
capable of acting tragedy. Such being the turn of the public 
mind, we fear that the gloomy complexion of Fernan Caballero’s 
stories (for La Familia de Alvareda is by no means alone in this 
respect) may be a serious obstacle to their general reception in 
this country. ‘Their real artistic defect is of a very different kind, 
though it happens also to be calculated to exasperate respectable 
British Protestants. It is an overwrought display of moral and 
religious purpose: the morality being all but swallowed up in the 
religion, and the religion (as is natural in Spain) being that of the 
Church of Rome; and this will no doubt be disagreeable to many 
readers who see nothing absurd in Evangelical or Anglican 
novelettes. For our own part, we find marked Catholic 
tendencies in a work of art generally more graceful than any 
other dogmatic tendencies. But though legends and miracles are 
preferable to experiences and conversions, Fernan Caballero has 
not escaped the usual penalty of novelists who must needs 
moralise. The heroine, who is intended for a model of all the 
virtues, is a very uninteresting person, and we are neither 
surprised nor sorry when, after the proper amount of misfortune 
and desertion, she pines and dies as all good heroines ought to do. 
And the anti-heroine, so to call her, who is to be held up as a 
| monster of levity and infidelity, is by far the most living, amusing, 
and loveable character in the book. ‘The virtuous and tiresome 
| young woman is called Elvira, the naughty and charming one is 
Rita. ‘Their first introduction to the reader is as follows :— 
| «When the two young men arrived, they found Elvira and Rita 
| standing one on either side of the doorway, leaning against it...... ° 
| After wishing each other good evening, Perico began talking with his 
sister. ‘Elvira,’ he said, ‘do you know this bird wants to fly away? 
Mind you shut up the cage well; an’ you believe it, he is dying to be off 
after those rascally foreigners who want to invade our country.'—‘ Yes, 
and they say,’ added Ventura, ‘that they are approaching Seville, and 
| shall we stand here looking on with our arms folded, without saying them 
nay ?’—‘ Oh, Lord Jesus! exclaimed Elvira, ‘I hope to God that may not 
be the case. Pray don’t tell me itis! Ob! my patroness, Santa Ana, if 
you deliver us from this misfortune, I will offer you what I prize most, 
my hair, which I will lay on your altar in a tress with asky-blue ribbon 
around,’—‘ And I,’ said Rita, ‘ offer her two vases full of pinks to decorate 
her chapel on her name-day, provided that you leave us soon and come 
back quickly.’—‘Oh! don’t say that even in jest!’ exclaimed Elvira.— 
‘Bah! never mind, let her say on; the saint will surely prefer a tress of 
your beautiful hair to her pinks!’ Ventura observed. At this moment 
good old dame Maria came up...... ‘Children !’ she exclaimed, when 
she saw them leaning against the doorway in the street, ‘night is fast 
killing the day, what are you doing standing there, except, indeed, 
freezing? ’—‘ How freezing?’ replied Ventura, unbuttoning the silver 
stud on his shirt,‘ I am quite hot; the cold is in your bones, Mistress 
Maria.’—‘ Don’t play with your health, my child,’ rejoined the good 
woman, ‘ nor confide in the small number of your years, for death does 
not examine our baptismal certificates. This north wind cuts like a 
knife, and I can tell you you will much sooner get a consumption here 
than a legacy from India.’” 

The evening breeze in certain parts of Spain, it must be re- 
membered, is proverbially deadly. At Madrid there is a saying 
to the effect, ‘‘ Not enough to put out a candle, enough to put out 
a man’s life.” Shortly after this we have a discussion between 
the parents to settle the terms of the marriage between Ventura 
and Elvira. This conversation is full of the characteristic Anda- 
lusian humour, and one of the most amusing in the book. Pedro 
announces his mission with an amount of circumlocution which 
we doubt not is copied from the life, and which goes to increase 
the evidence that our so-called refinements of diplomacy are in 
truth relics of savagery :— y 

“Gossip,” he said, “I am here because I have come!” 


” 


‘* May it be for our good, Gossip! 
“But I have come because I have something to say to you.” 
“Say on, Gossip, and the more the better.” 


Pedro establishes himself in the great leathern chair, and pro- 








ceeds :— 
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‘«* Gossip,’ he began then, using the profusion of synonymous phrases 
common to all great talkers, ‘I hate all prefaces, which are of no use, 
and ouly make one dry; things must be discussed in a few clear words ; 
out with it, or keep it to yourself, that’s my way. Why take an hour 
to say what you can say in five minutes? Why leave till to-morrow 
what you can do to-day? Of all roads the shortest is the best; but 
now to the point, as I don’t care about beating about the bush, or—’ 
* Really, Gossip,’ said Ana, interrupting him, ‘you give me reason to 
think the contrary.’” 

Pedro does come to the point at last, and they talk of the settle- 
ment. Ana makes her proposals :— 


“¢ The eldest son has always had this house, the vineyard goes by 
right to Perico, because he has improved it, ar4 replanted a great por- 
tion of it; I will give him my cows, because he has to provide for me as 
long as I live; the donkey he has need of.’—‘ Will you oblige me, 
Gossip of my sins,’ here put in Pedro, ‘by telling me what 
is left for Elvira? According to the arrangement you have 
just now made, it seems to me that sho will come out of your 
hands in about the same state as our mother Eve, (God rest 
her!) came out of the hands of her Maker.’—‘ Elvira shall have the 
olive-yard,’ said Ana.—‘ Which is really a dowry for a princess,’ said 
old Pedro. ‘Go along with you,—an olive-yard about the size of my 
pocket-handkerchief, which does not produce enough oil to fill the lamp 
of the Santisimo!’—‘ Twenty years ago,’ observed Ana, ‘it used to yield 
one hundred measures of oil.’—‘ Gossip,’ replied Pedro, ‘that which was 
and is not is the same as if it had never been. Twenty years ago all 
the girls in the country were dying for me.’—‘ You mean forty years 
ago, Gossip,’ interposed Ana.—‘ Now, how very nice that is of you, Gossip,’ 
Pedro retaliated. ‘But let us consider the point. There are fewer 
olive trees in the yard than hairs on Saint Peter’s head ; and those there 
are, are as doleful-looking as tapers at afuneral.’..... Thus fighting 
a wordy warfare, they settled the principal points of the marriage con- 
tract, remaining all the while and afterwards the best friends in the 


world.’” 

This old Pedro is full of jokes and stories of all kinds. He has 
a donkey so old that she has forgotten which leg to go lame upon, 
andso goes lame on all fours. He has one tale of a miracle which 
is ludicrous enough to a Northern reader. It is of a profane per- 
son who constantly took down a lamp burning before a consecrated 
picture to light his cigarette. At last the lamp resented his con- 
duct, and went out as he took it down. But after he had put it 
up again and walked on, he looked back and saw it burning as 
bright as ever. It is left doubtful how far this is meant to be taken 
seriously ; there could be no doubt if the passage occurred in any 
other novelist, but Fernan Caballero’s Catholic zeal knows no bounds. 
One of the incidents brought in to show Rita’s desperate levity and 
prepare us for her misconduct which is to bring about the catastrophe 
consists in her appearing indifferent, not to say a little bored, 
when her two children suddenly both volunteer at once to repeat 
the catechism, the seven deadly sins, and other spiritual exercises. 
But it would be unjust to the author to let it be supposed that 
the religious sentiment which, overflowing as it does at times into 
what seem to us childish details and irrelevant declamations, 
certainly detracts from the artistic value of her work, is not also 
capable of inspiring her with a true and noble eloquence. The 
following description, beautiful in the translation, is still more so 
in the melodious language of the original :— 

“What a lofty, sublime, and tremendous spectacle an empty church 

presents at the unaccustomed hour of night! ...... How immense 
and terrible appear those dark naves! How lofty those arches which, 
sustained by giants of stone, lose themselves in the mysterious obscurity 
of a heaven without stars. There from a deep and funereal chapel the 
cold statue which sleeps over a sepulchre fascinates and terrifies the 
observer, and although its outlines are scarcely visible, it appears that 
the obscurity itself gives it motion. The high altar, still perfumed 
with the incense and flowers of the morning, its half-seen outline 
glimmering in the darkness; the altar,—the universal centre of faith, 
the throne of charity, the refuge of hope, the prodigal dispenser of the 
most sweet consolations, the suield of the weak, attracts the eyes, the 
steps, and the heart towards it. Before the tabernacle burns the soli- 
tary lamp, the guardian of the sanctuary, whose only duty is to shine, 
since light is the knowledge of God; lamp, holy and mysterious, a 
sweet and constant sacrifice, a flame everlasting as eternal mercy, which 
burns like love, is silent like respect, and cheerful and tranquil like 
Thus nothing distracts the mind; that complete immo- 
bility, that uninterrupted silence, form, as it were, a suspension of life, 
which is not death, which is not sleep, but which partakes of the 
solemnity of the one and the sweetness of the other.” 
We have altered a few words which seem to be slips or misprints. 
These extracts, although we have given considerable space to 
them, are inadequate to represent the power and variety of 
Fernan Caballero'’s writing; but the book is a short one, and 
those who wish to know more will find the time given to reading 
it through not ill spent. 

The translator's part of the work calls for no special criticism. 
Sometimes involved sentences are needlessly substituted for the 
direct and simple construction of the Spanish; but the version 
has, on the whole, a spirit and freedom which outweigh minor 


defects. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_>—— 

The Ordinal of King Edward VI, By Dom Wilfrid Raynal. 
(Richardson.)—We do not often find ourselves enjoying a Roman 
Catholic book of controversy, but it is impossible not to feel a certain 
pleasure in seeing our High-Anglican friends assailed on the weak side 
of their position. Father Raynal concedes for the sake of argument— 
is not unwilling, as we understand him, to concede altogether—that Arch- 
bishop Parker was consecrated by Barlow, and that Barlow was a true 
bishop; but he maintains that the form of ordination used on that 
occasion, being the form of the Ordinal of Edward VI., was invalid, was 
not specific enough, as we take it, to “impress the character” of 
episcopal orders, and that “consequently the whole lineage of the 
Anglican hierarchy has never possessed that character, descended as it 
is from him, and consecrated as it was for a hundred years by the same 
The form, it must be noted, was altered at the Restora- 


invalid form.” 
We exhibit 


tion, and invested with the particularity which it lacked. 
the forms side by side:— 
Kine Epwarp VI. 

“Take the Holy Ghost, and re- 
member that thou stir up the grace 
of God, which is in thee by the im- 
position of hands, for God has not 
given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power and love and of soberness.” 


RESTORATION. 

“Receive the Holy Ghost, for 
the office and work of a Bishop in 
the Church of God, now committed 
unto thee by the imposition of our 
hands ; in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,” &c. 


Why the alteration? Did it not show that the Divines of the Restora- 
tion were uneasy? Father Raynal lays down the principle that “an 
expression of the ministerial act which determines the special character con- 


Jirmed by the imposition of hands, is absolutely necessary for the validity of 


the Sacramental Forms of the Sacred Orders.” Dr. Littledale and his 
friends should consider it very seriously. If they have even the slightest 
shadow of doubt, they ought not, on their principles, to go on officiating 
on the strength of questionable orders. And Roman Orders they know are 
unquestionable. To Dr. Littledale especially, Father Raynal should 
commend himself by his hearty abuse of Archbishop Cranmer. “ Im- 
pious,” “ hypocritical,” “almost diabolical hatred ” of Catholic doctrines, 
“pander to royal vice,” “sacrilege and duplicity,” these are among the 
flowers of speech which he scatters over his pages. His language, in- 
deed, is habitually such that it is surprising to find him praising an 
opponent for being “temperate and courteous.” His own line is to talk 
of “flagrant dishonesty” and “ barefaced tricks.” Might we suggest 
that his accentuation is alittle queer? Is {sperms so solomn a word 
that it has two accents; thus, @.g., isp% cixais and apyuspaerixiy ? 

The Idol in Horeb. By ©. T. Boke. (Tinsley.)—Dr. Beke labours to 
prove that the idol which Aaron made, and which the Israelites wor- 
shipped in Horeb, was ‘‘a cone, and not a calf.” This cone was, he says, 
“an image of the flame of fire seen by Moses in the burning bush, and 
of the fire in which the Eternal had descended upon Sinai.” But is it 
not very strange that no one seems to have thought of this till Dr. Beke 
wrote his Origines Biblice in 1833? Even then an ungrateful world, 
which did not call for the second volume of the Origines, delayed the 
publication of the discovery till 1871. Meanwhile goneration after 
generation had passed away in deplorable ignorance. Tho writer of 


| the 105th Psalm, for instance, thought that the idol was a calf, for he 


called it “‘ the similitude of a calf that eateth hay.” True, he may not 
have known much about the idol in Horeb, but it is probable that he 
did know something about the “ calves in Bethel and in Dan,” which Dr. 
Beke, of course, thinks to have had the same shape. When does Dr. 
Beke telieve this psalm to have been written? Is its language 
accounted for, even if we accept his theory that the Alexandrian Jews, 
witnessing the worship of the sacred bull Apis, “ fell into the error of 
regarding as a golden calf the ‘ vel’ or conical representation of the 
flame of fire which their forefathers, and after them the Ten Tribes, had 
worshipped as the similitude of the Eternal, but of which they thomselves 
had lost the significance”? The expression “gather us from among 
the heathen” makes it look like a Psalm of the Captivity. Is it likely 
that a writer of this time should not have known what the “sin of Jero- 
boam, the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin,” really was? And 
how can he have been influenced by tho associations of the Alexandrian 
Jews? 

Not Easily Jealous. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—This is a novel which, 
though it is not positively bad, cannot be said to be in any way desirable. 
The plot, put very briefly—sometimes we can see what a plot really is 
by putting it briefly—is this. Two young ladies, daughters of a Major 
Brentham, fall in love with two gentlemen, Helen Brentham with a 
certain Reynold Murray, Emilia with one Alec Fortescue. The second 
affair seems to terminate prosperously. The lovers are married. But 
Mr. Murray, though he certainly makes love to Helen, has been for some 
time engaged to a singer, of ravishing beauty, Felicia St. Clare. And 
this pair also are married. Bat Felicia is false to hor husband. Un- 
fortunately, Alec Fortescue, now become Sir Alexander, contrives by 
want of luck or discretion to fall under saspicion of having been the 
sharer of her guilt. Reynold Murray pursues him, and kills him ina 
scuffle. Emilia dies of a broken heart. Helen, who has after much 
persuasion been induced to le her wounded heart with the love of 
Sir Alexander's younger brother, becomes Lady Fortescue. If our 
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readers like this sort of thing, written with a certain cleverness and 
enlivened with some bright sketches of foreign life and manners, 
they now know where they can find it. We cannot, however, profess 
any regret, should our epitome of the plot prevent them from doing so. 


Portry.—My Witness: a Book of Verse. By William Winter. 
(Boston, U.S.: Osgood and Co.)—The Atlantic does us the service of 
keeping off the common soldiers, so to speak, of the great army of 
minor poets. Life, indeed, would be scarcely endurable if we had to 
criticise all the verses of true English-speaking peoples, for English 
seems as fertile of verse as Latin was of old. ‘“Scribimus indocti 
doctique poemata passim.” As it is, we have little reason to complain 
of the quality of such American verse as comes into oar hands. What 
Mr, Winter gives us in this volume is graceful and tender, though it has 
but little originality or power, and it has such elegance of form as very 
careful polish can give. As is usual with the present generation of 
American poets, he draws his best inspirations from the memories of 
the Civil War. “After All, 1862,” is as good, or perhaps better than 
anything else in the book, but it is too long to quote. We shall give 
instead some stanzas from “ Love’s Queen.” The spirit of the poem is 
expressed in the line, “I would not have thee come too nigh,” and it 
thus concludes :— 


“Thine eyes shall be the heavenly lights, 
Thy voice shall be the summer breeze, 
What time it sways, on moonlit nights, 
The murmuring tops of leafy trees ; 
And I will touch thy beauteous form 
In June's red roses, rich and warm. 
“ But thou thyself shalt not come down 
From that pure region far above; 
But keep thy throne, and wear thy crown, 
Queen of my heart, and queen of love! 
A monarch in thy realm complete, 
And I a monarch—at thy feet !” 


—Fra Angelico, and other Short Poems. By J.G.S. (Longman.)— 
This is another volume of careful, polished verse, rising very nearly to 
the level of poetry where the subject has presented itself to the writer's 
mind, and is such as has touched his heart, but for the most part, 
when the subject seems to have been sought for, not above the range of 
a meritorious exercise. The memorial verses to “J. K.” (John Keble), 
had they more concentration, would be really excellent, and those to 
“J. L.” (John Lonsdale, Bishop of Lonsdale), though pitched in a some- 
what lower key, are also very good. ‘Is it well with the child?” is also 
a true and tender transcript of feeling. We shall choose as a specimen 
of J. G. S,’s poems some stanzas from “ The Good Shepherd ":— 


“ Pierced are His Palms. Oh! behold Him! 
Bleeding His feet and His side, 
See how the robes which enfold him 
Stains as of crimson have dyed: 
These are the wounds which it cost 
Daring to rescue the lost. 
“ And He has traversed the mountains 
Bearing the heat of the day ; 
Leading His flock to the fountains, 
Chasing the prowler away ; 
Far has He travelled since morn,— 
See He is weary and worn. 
“ Silent He stands in the gloaming, 
Guarding the gate of His fold: 
Sighing for those that are roaming, 
Telling till each one is told. 
Pale is his brow,—and His Eye 
Sad as yon planet on high.” 


—Poetry for Children. By Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited by R. H. 
Shepherd. (Pickering.)—Some of the poems in this volume have, un- 
less our memory deceives us, been included in recent collections ; but 
most of them have doubtless fallen into oblivion, and deserve, it is 
equally certain, to be rescued from it. We perfectly agree with the 
editor when he says that “we shall probably go far before we 
find any other compositions of the kind that so perfectly 
falfil their purpose, and that are so fit to form the minds and 
manners of our boys and girls.” Boys and girls are doubtless much older 
in mind than they were in the days of the Lambs; to us this seems a 
fault rather than otherwise, and unhappily much of the literature speci- 
ally written for them has a tendency to exaggerate it. Woe hope that 
there are still some young minds to appreciate the delightful simplicity 
of the contents of this volume. We shall give as a specimen “ Horatio,” 
both because it is very good and because it is short, though wo fancy it 
will be known to some of our readers :— 


** Horatio, of ideal courage vain, 
Was flourishing in air his father's cane, 
And, as the fumes of valour swell'd his pate, 
Now thought himself ‘his hero, and now that? 
** And now,” he cried, “ I will Achilles be. 
My sword I brandish; see the Trojans flee! 
Now I'll be Hector, when his angry blade 
A lane through heaps of slaughter'd Grecians made! 
And now my deeds still braver I'll evince; 
I am no less than Edward the Black Prince. 
Give way, ye coward French!” As thus he spoke, 
And aimed in fancy a sufficient stroke 
To fix the fate of Crecy or Poictiers 
(The Muse relates the Hero's fate with tears), 
He struck his milk-white hand against a nail, 
Sees his own blood, and feels his courage fail. 
Ah! where is now that boasted valour flown, 
That in the tented field so late was shown. 
Achilles weeps, great Hector hangs his head, 
And the Black Prince goes whimpering to bed.” 


—The Geraldine's Bride. By Thomas Gallwey. (Hodges, Foster, and Co.) 
—This is a tale of the love of an Anglo-Norman noble, the head of the 
Geraldines, for one Catherine M‘Cormac, the daughter of a petty chieftain. 
The marriage was forbidden by Anglo-Irish law, and cost Lord Desmond his 





title and estate. The incident suggested to Moore his “ melody” begin- 
ning, ‘By the Feal’s wave benighted.” Mr. Gallwey tells it, not without a 
certain fluency, in ottava rima. We cannot help thinking that he would 
have told it better in prose. Poetic Lispings. By Robin. (Robertson.) 
—“Robin” modestly asks ‘those who can perceive the sweet spirit of 
poetry in her various forms” to “say whether there be any of her 
heavenly light in these pages.” We are bound to say that we, possibly 
indeed not having this gift, cannot see anything more than moderately 
well constructed verse. Perhaps the “ Love Lyrics” are better than 
the rest of the volume; but “Robin” should know that a somewhat 
absurd effect is produced by his celebrating the charms of so great 
a number of beauties. He really transcends all bounds of incon- 
stancy allowed to poets. Perhaps it would also be as well that he 
should know that “Cymbeline” is not a lady’s name. The 
Bright Spot near Osborne House. By Glowworm. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—“ The Bright Spot” seems to be a fisherman’s cottage near 
Osborne where the Queen read the Bible, whether to the fisherman or 
to herself we cannot determine from what we find here. We read that 
the poem was suggested by the picture of the Queen reading the Bible 
in a fisherman’s cottage near Osborne, and the concluding stanzas, a 
specimen of the whole with which our readers will probably be satisfied, 
ran thus :— 








“ The voice of these who now are young 
Shall tell their children how 
A noble Queen glad sunshine flung 
On poor man’s pallid brow ; 


* How, in a lowly fisher's cot, 
She sat and held the light, 
Which made that cot the shining spot 
Near Osborne's beauties bright.” 


What impresses us, far more even than this act, with Her Majesty's 
kindness of heart, is that “this and the two following pooms have 
obtained the Queen’s gracious acknowledgment.” Kitty Crump. By 
Frederic Langbridge. (J.C. Hotten)—Mr. Langbridge wants to hear 
“from competent and impartial critics” what are his “ ultimate chances 
of success as a song-writer.” He could not have asked a more difficult 
question. The most popular songs are, we suppose, the favourites of the 
music-halls, and these, viewed apart from the charms of brandy-and- 
water and tobacco, seem sheer idiocy. Mr. Langbridge is, at all events, 
far too good for that sort of thing. On the other hand, we cannot flatter 
him by saying that we have found anything in his volume to match with 
the “Irish Melodies.” His question must be left unanswered, but we 
may say that he has written some smart and lively ditties, which show 
some humour and some power of versification.——St. Cross. By Walter 
Lewes. (Provost.)—The principal poem in the volume isa tale, not 
particularly striking in itself, and told in blank verse of the most 
tedious kind. In “Wild Flowers,” Mr. Lewes finds a better subject, 
knowing and caring something about what be writes, and accordingly 
succeeds better.— Ollanta, an Ancient Ynca Drama. Translated from 
the original Quichua. By Clements R. Markham. (Triibner.)—Mr. 
Markham’s preface is interesting; the drama is, we are bound to say, 
very tedious. Ocertainly we prefer “original Quichua” to the English, 
the Quichua having, as our readers will agree, when they examine the 
following specimen, at all events the merit of a most extraordinary 





form :— 

“ Huanccacunam huicupancca 
Tucuyta chaypin ppampanca 
Chaymi paicunapac tumi. | 
Chay pachan ayqquecunacca 
Maquinchispi huanunccaca 
Quespiy attic huaquincuna.” 


| The missiles shall roll down, 
All shall be buried ; 

This will be their punishment. 
As for the fugitives, 

They will die by our hands, 

Or by the poison of our arrows.” 
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Addis (W. E.), Anglican Misrepresentation, &c., 8vo......... (Burns, Oates, & Co.) 1/0 
Akroyd (E.), ‘The Yorkshire Penny Bank, a Narrative, cr 8vo...,..... (Longman) 1/0 
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ANNUAL SUMMER SALE. 


EBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to announce their usual 
SALE of SURPLUS and FANCY STOCK at Reduced Prices during the | 
month of JULY. | 
All Goods at all liable to depreciation are marked CLEARANCE PRICES. 


COSTUMES, MANTLES, LINGERIE, 
A variety of useful and inexpen- 





Special attention is invited to 
EMBROIDERIES, and other MADE-UP Goods, 


sive Goods will be found in each department. 


| 

} 

Catalogues containing details of the Stock forwarded post free on application. | 
| 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


SILK MERCERS AND GENERAL WAREHOUSEMEN, 
WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 





ICROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 
3 ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animal and 
‘vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 
use have no effect upon these. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S OCoralite Tooth-Paste (1s 64), Royal Dentifrice (1s 64), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s), (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
completely destroy and remove these animalculw, and also preserve and beautify 
the Teeth. 

Prepared only by 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—6G4 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


Where they are daily in attendance, and adminster the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 








O LITERARY SOCIETIES and SCHOOLS.—NIGHTS 
with DICKENS, THACKERAY, JERROLD, MACAULAY, SYDNEY 
SMITH, and THEODORE HOOK. POPULAR LECTURES, with Illustrative 
Readings, delivered in Town or Country by Mr. R. W. M. JOHNSON, late Lecturer 
to the Alexandra Palace Tontine Co. For terms, &c., address Mr. JOHNSON, care | 
of Mr. PEARSON, Publisher, 15 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








WAY COMPANY (Limited). Capital £700,000. 

Issue of £350,000 Seven per Cent. First Preference Shares, in 35,000 Shares of £10 
each. Deposit on Application £1 per Share, on Allotment £2 per Share. The 
remaining £7 by Calls not exceeding £2 per Share, at intervals of not less than 
three months. 

Interest at 7 percent. per annum is guaranteed by Messrs. OGiLvir, WYTHES, | 
and WHEELWRIGHT, from the dates of payment of the instalments on the Shares 
until December 31, 1875. | 

The Preference Interest or Dividend of 7 per cent. per annum is a permanent 
charge on the profits of the Company, whether earned during the year or not, and | 
in addition the Preference Shareholders will be entitled to one-half of all yearly 
divisible net profits after payment of 7 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares. 


_— BUENOS AYRES and ENSENADA PORT RAIL- 





DIRECTORS. 

THOMAS ARMSTRONG, Esq., Buenos Ayres. 
Sir FREDERICK ARROW, Pilgrim's Hall, Brentwood. 
Dr. Lucas GONZALES, Buenos Ayres, iate Finance Minister of the Argentine Republic. 
CHARLES SEALE HAYNg, Esq, Chairman Northern Railway of Buenos Ayres. 
CHARLES BUCHANAN Ker, Esq., Lansdowne House, Teddington. 
LIGHTLY Simpson, Esq., Chairman Great Eastern Railway Company. 

Engineer.—EDWARD Woops, Esq , 3 Storey’s Gate. 

Bankers.—The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 
Brokers.—Messrs. Hore, DopGson, and Newsury, 26 Royal Exchange, London. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. BInCHAM, DALRYMPLE, DRAKE, and Co., 46 Parliament Street, 

Westminster. 
Secretary.—EDMUND AYRES, Esq. 
Temporary Offices.—40 Finsbury Circus, London, 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed to acquire the Railway constructed by Messrs. Brassey, 
Wythes, and Wheelwright, from the Custom House at Buenos Ayres to Boca, 
Barracas, (close to the Barracas Station of the Great Southern Railway,) and 
Quilmes, and to complete the continuation of it to Ensenada, a harbour lower down 
the River Plate, which. when the Railway is completed, must almost certainly 
become the port for Buenos Ayres. Upwards of £320,000 has already been 
expended upon the works. The entire Line is contracted to be opened for traffic 
in December next. 

In 1865, according to the Report of Mr. Ford, Secretary of Legation at Buenos 
Ayres, the import tonnage at that city was 257,239 tons, and the export 255,351 tons. 
The Government Blue-Book recently issued shows that in 1870 the export tonnage 
amounted to 616,785 tons, and the import to 732,535 tons, being an increase of 140 
and 184 per cent. respectively. The immigrants into Buenos Ayres increased from 
11,767 in 1865 to about 41,000 in 1870, and even in 1871, notwithstanding the attack 
of yellow fever, there were 32,000. 

There is no harbour at Buenos Ayres, and owing to the shallowness of the water 
ships are obliged to lie out in the roadstead, six or eight miles from the shore, and 
the cargo is discharged into lighters which go as near the shore as they can and 
transfer their freight to carts which are drawn out into the water to meet them. 
Of course rough weather retards or prevents these operations, and in any case the 
delay and danger of loss of damage is very great. 

Ensenada is a natural harbour about 31 miles lower down the River Plate. The 
outer harbour is protected from all dangerous winds. The inner barbour is separated 
from it by a bar on which at high water there is a depth of about 13 or 14 feet, 
which, according to the report of Mr. Coghlan, Civil Engineer, who has surveyed 
it, can be easily increased to 17 feet. Within there is a depth of from 18 to 22 
feet, which, on the same authority, can be easily increased, and the space is 
sufficient enough to accommodate hundreds of ships. 

This Company intend to construct a pier and incidental works, at which ships 
can load and unload from and into the railway trucks. The cost of these works, 
—— > included in the lump sum contract to be presently mentioned, is estimated 
at £50,000. 

It is believed that, by taking advantage of the capabilities of the harbour 
of Ensenada, and this Company's intended railway between it and Buenos Ayres, 
merchandise could be transported from the ship to the Buenos Ayres Custom House 
in one-tenth of the time now required, and at one-half the expense, while all danger 
of loss or damage would be obviated. 

On the occasion of the opening of the Line to Quilmes in April last. the present 
Minister of Finance expressed himself thus:—“The Ensenada Railway is a work 
of unexampled importance, for it is the high road to the natural port of Buenos 
Ayres. That place which, for three hundred years, was known to the Spaniards 
and our ancestors as E] Puerto, which has, however, never yet been made a port 
of, is now about to be thrown open by Mr. Wheelwright to the commerce of the 


| and Wheelwright, in consideration of the sum of £680,000, of which £350,0( 
represented by the whole of the ordinary or deferred Shares, viz., 35,000 Shares 





world, and it is easy to predict that the benefits not only to nations beyond the sea, 
but to our own people and country, will be of the highest magnitade.” 

The slaughter-houses for Buenos Ayres, which were until lately at Barracas, have 
been ordered, for sanitary reasons, to be removed, and several of them have been 
transferred to Ensenada. 

The portion of the Line between Buenos Ayres, Boca, and Barracas has been at 
work for some years. and has carried a very large traffic. ‘The Buenos Ayres 
Terminus is in the centre of the business part of the city, and by the side of the 
terminus of the Northern Railway. A central station, designed to accommodate 
the passenger traffic of the Northern and Southern Lines, as well as the traffic of 
this Company's Line, is nearly leted, and is included in the lamp-sam contract. 


p 


The gauge of the Railway is 5 feet 6 inches, being the same as that of the other 


lines mentioned. 
At about eight miles from Barracas the Line passes through the flourishing 





town of Quilmes, the neighbourhood of which is in course of becoming a favourite 


country residence for the business population of Buenos Ayres, especially since the 


outbreak of yellow fever in that city. 
The results of the Railways having termini in the City of Baonos Ayres are 


according to the latest accounts, as follows :— 


Gross Traffic Per centage Amount Present 
Receipts of net paid up on Selling 
per Mile per Earnings on Ordinary price 
Week. Capital. Shares. Shares. 
Northern Railway £76 ..... ° Equivalent tol4} ...... £10 ...... About £15 
Southern Railway £30 9 per cent. Dividend ...... £10  .0.. . £18 





just declared. 

The Western Line, which belongs to the Government, is reported to have yielded 
9} per cent. upon its cost for the past year. 

The traffic on the four miles of the Buenos Ayres and Barracas section of the 
Line exclusively derived from passengers has averaged £58 per mile per week 
from its opening to the end of 1571. 

Assuming that only one-fifth of the import and export trade of Buenos Ayres 
should pass over this Company's Line, this would give 269,864 tons, which, at the 
rate of 8s per ton for the 35 miles (less than half the present cost of landing goods 
at Buenos Ayres), would give a gross revenue of £107,945 per annum. This would 
by itself be equal to £59 per mile per week. 

The Railway will give access to the shortest and easiest route to Montevideo, 
which will ensure to it numerous passengers between that city and Buenos Ayres. 
From this source and from local passen gers a large additional revenue will doubt- 
less be obtained. 

It is estimated that the gross traffic of the entire Line, including traffic of other 
Railways passing to or from the central station, will be not less than 
week, which upon the length of 35 miles gives a gross income of ......... £118, 

Deduct working expenses at 45 per Cent. .......c00c0ccerceree 53,235 


Net income. £65,065 


The amount required for the Preference Dividend being £24,500, there would 
remain after paying a like amount on the ordinary Capital, a sum of £16,065 avail- 
able for a further dividend of 2} per cent. on both classes of Share Capital. 

Provision is made in the Articles of Association that the Preference Interest shall 
be a permanent charge on the net profits of the Company, whether earned during 
the current year or not, and that the Preference Shares shall participate equally 
with the Ordinary Shares in all yearly divisible net profits after payment of 7 per 





| cent. upon the Preference and Ordiuary Shares, and that, in the event of the sale 
| of the Line, the Preference Capital shall be repaid out of the purchase-money in 


priority to the Ordinary Capital, and that a rateable proportion of any premium 


obtained shall be allocated thereto. 
Two contracts, dated the 29th June, 1872, have been entered into, one between 


| Mr. Alexander Ogilvie, Mr. George Wythes, and Mr. William Wheelwright, of the 


one part, and the Company, of the other part, by which Messrs. Ogilvie, M4 og 


of £10 each, undertake— 

1. To transfer to the Company the Concessions and the existing Line, stations, 
rolling stock, &c. 

2. To complete the Line to Ensenada ready for Traffic by December, 1872, and 
provide rolling stock, plant, &c. 

3. To work and maintain the whole of the Line until the 31st December, 1875. 

4. To guarantee to the Preference Shareholders a minimum dividend on their 
Shares as paid up at7 per cent. per annum until the 3lst December, 1875. 

The other Contract is made between Mr. Ogilvie and Mr. Wythes of the one part, 
and the Company of the other part, and relates to the issue of the Urdinary Shares 
and the obtaining of the signature of Mr. Wheelwright (who is now in Buenos 
Ayres) to the principal Contract. 

The Articles of Association provide for the registration of the Company as a 
Sociedad Anonima in Buenos Ayres, in case it shall be found expedient to do so. 

Applications for shares must be made in the Form annexed to the Prospectus, 
and lodged at the London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, London, E.O., with a 
deposite of £1 per share applied for. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in fall. In case a less 
number of shares is allotted than is applied for, the surplus of the deposit will be 
applied in whole or in part, as the case may be, to the payment of the amount due 
on allotment, and in default of payment of the sum due on allotment, the allot- 
ment and the deposit on application will be liable to forfeiture. 

Copies of the Contracts and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
Concessions, &c., can be inspected by anyintending subscriber at the Offices of 
Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, Drake and Co., 46 Parliament Street, and Prospectuses 
and Forms of Application may be obtained at the Company's Office, and of the 
Brokers. 

June, 1872. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Conner oF CHANCERY LANK), LONDON, E.O. 








HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 

orders over 20s. Per ream, 

Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... eee eco eee ove ose ow» 3/0 

Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) seve = ous ove ie 
i ) . eee eee 





Superfine Thick Oream-Laid Note (esp r 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ove 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... 
Outsides Foolscap ... ooo oe 
Letter Paper for Scribbling ose oe 
The * Vellum Wove Ciub-House’ Note... eco 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100, Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


L U 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


ose oe ww. 2/6 
es 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
ove oop ove «- 6/6 

plain, 4/0; raleddo. 4/6 
«oe five quires for 2/6 










Cc oH M, 


CHLOE ALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. LIQUID. 

CHLOE ALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 

CHLOK \LUM IS NON-POISONOUS WOOL. 
WADDING. 


CHLOW .LUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. 


THE ILORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 





EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. May be had by order through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JULY. Edited 


by JOHN MORLEY. 
THe REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN Europe. II. By Senor Castelar. 
BEETHOVEN. By the Hon. Robert Lytton. 
THE GALWAY JUDGMENT. By Professor Beesly. 
THOMAS LOVELL Beppogs. By T. F. Kelsall. 
THE STRIKE OF THE FARM LABOURERS. By W. E. Bear. 
THe Evstace DiAMONDS Chaps. XLIX. to LII. By Anthony Trollope. 
CRITICAL NoTices. By Sidney Colvin. 


THIRTY YEARS in the HAREM; or, the Auto- 


biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H.H. Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha. Demy 
8yvo, 14s, 


TRY CRACOW and the CARPATHIANS. By 


Captain HutcatnsoN, R.A., F.R.G.S., Author of “Try Lapland.” Post 8vo, with 
Illustrations and a Map, 8s. 


UP in the NORTH. Notes of a Journey from 


London to Lulea and into Lapland. By THomMas SHAIRP. Crown 8vo, with a 


Map and Illustration, 8s. 
OTHER COUNTRIES. By Major William 


MorRRISON BELL. 2 vols. demy Svo, with Maps and Illustrations. [Mert week. 


CHARLES DICKENS asa READER. By Charles 


KENT. Crown 8vo., Vert week. 
CONCERNIN G J OHN'S INDIAN AFFAIRS. By 


RABIES. and HYDROPHOBIA. By George 


FLEMING, F.R.G.S., &c. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, price 15s. [Next week. 


NEW NOVELS. 


EW NOVEL by WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


SATANELLA : a Story of Punchestown. By G. 


J. WHYTE- MELVILLE. 2 vols., with Illustrations. (This day. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE.” 


THREE to ONE; or, Some Passages out of the 


Life of Amicia Lady Sweetappie. By George W&BBE DASENT, D.C.L., Author 
of “ Annals of an Eventful Life.” 3 vols. [Second Edition. 


A PASSION in TATTERS. By Annie Thomas. 


3 vols. {On Monday. 


MABEL HERON. By Edward Peacock. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


NOTICE.—Now ready, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Osptain BURTON, F.RG.S,, &, and Mr. C. F, TYRWHITL DRAKE, FRS, &e, 
entitled, 

UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ‘the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of 
elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites visited 
and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made 
there by them.” —Atheneum. 

NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 
UNDER the SUN. By Georce Aveusrus Sana, 
Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 


By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. [Vow ready. 


The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. JouN. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Vow ready. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal 


Law. By HENRY SPIcer. 1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready. 
The RETENTION of INDIA. By A exanper 
HALLIDAY. In 1 vol. ; ; ae [Now ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of * Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” ‘*The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. (/n a few days. 


A WAITING RACE. By Epomunp Yares, Author of 


“ Broken to Harness,” “ Black Sheep,” &c. (n a few days, 


The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Aytunoyy 


TROLLOPE, Author of “ Ralph the Heir,” “Can You Forgive Her?” &c. 


[Now ready. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY; a Matter-of-Fact 
Story. In 3 vols. 


[Vow ready. 
UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. 





A Rural 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of “ Desperate Remedies,” &. 


and J UNCTION RAILWAYS, PERU. 

Issue of £1,000,000 Seven per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures, in Bonds of £500 
and £100 each, bearing Interest from Ist June, 1872, redeemable at par by a mini- 
mum Sinking Fund of 10 per cent. per annum in half-yearly Drawings. 

Issue price, 92 per cent. 

The undersigned, I. Thomson, T. Bonar, and Co., are authorised by the Pro 
prietors and Concessionnaires of the above said Railways to open Subscriptions for 
the said issue of £1,000,000 Seven per Cent. Debentures. 

At 92 per cent., payable as follows:—5 per cent. on application, 10 per cent. on 
allotment, 15 per cent. Ist August, 15 per cent. 2nd September, 15 per cent. lst 
October, 15 per cent. lst November, 17 per cent. 2nd Decemuver, last half-year's 
Coupon, deducting Income-Tax; total, 92 per cent. 

Subscribers may pay up in full on allotment, or on any day when an instalment 
falls due, under discount at 5 per cent. per annum. 

The Iquique and La Noria Line, about 36 miles in length, situated in the Province 
of Tarapaca, Peru, was opened for traffic in July, 1871. The traffic consists almost 
exclusively of Nitrate of Soda, deposits of which exist in inexhaustible quantities 
in the district traversed by the Line. It is carried by the Railway at half-a-dollar 
per quintal of 1001bs., which is lower than the minimum authorised to be charged 
by the Concession of the Peruvian Government. 

The Pizagau and Sa! de Obispo Line is also about 36 miles in length, and will, it 
is expected, be opened for Public Traffic in August next. This Line likewise tra- 
verses large deposits of Nitrate, which it will bring down for shipment to the Port 
of Pizagua, situated about 70 miles to the north of Iquique, on the Pacific Coast, 

The Junction Railway is a connecting line, of about 70 miles in length, of which 
12 miles are already built, uniting the eastern termini of the two Railways already 
described, and, like them, passes through the Nitrate deposits on the tableland of 
Pampa de Tamarugal. This connecting Railway will, it is expected, be completed 
within one year. 

When completed, these Railways within the Province of Tarapaca will form a 
complete system of 142 miles, the Proprietors (Messrs. Montero Brothers) having 
by their Concession the exclusive right for 25 years of Railway conveyance in that 
district, and for a further period of 40 years without exclusive privileges. 

Several large Establishments are in course of erection, which will very largely 
increase the produce of Nitrate in the Province of Tarapaca, 

The Export of Nitrate of Soda amounted for the year ending 3lst December, 
1869, to 2,507,052 quintals; ditto, 1870, to 2,943,413 quintals ; ditto, 1871, to 3,605,906 
quintals, 

The accompanying Memorandum shows that the Receipts of the Railway already 
opened are in excess of the amount needed for Interest and Kedemption of the 
Bonds of this issue. 

The Annual Interest and Sinking Fund for the present issue of Debentures, 
amounting to £170,000, will form the first charge upon all the Lines. 

The Owners and Concessionnaires have executed a Deed of Mortgage and Trust 
on the whole of the said Railways, their rolling stock and appurtenances, in favour 
of trustees for the bondholders, which will be registered as a First Charge, I. 
Thomson, T. Bonar, and Co. retaining the proceeds of the Loan until such regis» 
tration is perfected. 

The Mortgage provides for the appointment of a spezial Receiver in Peru. 

The Bonds will bear Interest at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, payable half- 
yearly in London, in sterling, on Ist June and Ist December, at the Counting House, 
of I. Thomson, T. Bonar, and Co., and the first half-year's interest will fall due on 
2nd December, 1872. 

A Minimum Sinking Fund of 10 per cent. per annum on the entire nominal 
amount of the Bonds will be applied by semi-annual drawings, by lot, ia London, 
on Ist May and Ist November. 

The Bonds drawn will be payable in like manner on the Ist June and lst 
D ber next ling each drawing. 

The right of increasing ; the Sinking Fund is reserved by the Proprietors of the 
Railway. 

The First Drawing will take place lst November, 1873. 

If no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full; and if only part of 
the amount applied for is allotted, the balance of deposit will be first applied 
towards the 10 per cent, due on allotment, and the remainder (if any) returned. 

Default of payment of any instalment renders all previous payments liable to 
forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be exchanged against Allotment and Deposit 
Receipts, and Bouds to Bearer, when ready, will be issued to the holders of paid-up 
Scrip. 

Applications in the Annexed Form, accompanied by a deposit of 5 per cent., wild 


be received by the undersigned. . 
574 Old Broad Street, June 29, 1872. I, THOMSON, T. BONAR, & CO. 


| anmeen and LA NORIA, PIZAGUA and SAL DE OBISPO, 








Memorandum furnished by the Concessionnaires of the Iquique and La Noria, 
Pizagua aud Sal de Obispo, and Junction Railways. 

The average amount of Nitrate of Soda carried by the Iquique and La Noria 
Railway has exceeded 180,000 quintals per month, or at the rate of 2,160,000 
quintals per annum, yielding a revenue of £216,000, being. after deduction of 
> gga sufficient to provide for the whole of the interest and amortization of the 

oan. 

There is every reason to believe that the traffic of the Pizagua and Sal de Opisbo 
Railway will be equal to that of the Iquique Line. 

The return traffic from the ports to the interior will chiefly consist of machinery, 
coal, and articles of food for the population occupied in the Nitrate districts, and of 
passenger traflic, which will considerably augment the receipts of the Railways, 

It is estimated that the net revenue of the whole system, when completed, will 
not be less than £460,000 per annum, and that it will steadily increase every sub- 


sequent year. 
(Signed) MONTERO HERMS. 
London, 13th May, 1872. 
The Mortgage Bond and other Documents lie for inspection at the offices of H. P 
SHARP, Esq., 92 Gresham House. 
a of Application can be obtained at the Offices of I. Thomson, T. Bonar, and 
0., 574 Old Broad Street. 


IQUIQUE and LA NORIA, PIZAGUA and SAL DE OBISPO, and JUNCTION 
RAILWAYS, PERU. 
Issue of £1,000,000 7 per cent. First Mortgage De bentures, in Bonds of £500 and 
£100. Bearing Interest from June 1, 1872, redeemable at par by a minimum Sink- 
ing Fund of 10 per cent. perannum, in half-yearly Drawiugs. Issue Price 92 per cent. 
FORM OF APPLICATION. WO .ccccecosccevere cose 
To Messrs. I. Thomson, T. Bonar, and Co., 574 Old Broad Street, London. 





In 2 vols. (Now ready. 
COMING HOME to ROOST. By Geratp Grant. 
In 3 vols. 
UNDER WHICH KING? By P. W. Jounsron, M.P. 


UNDER the RED DRAGON. By James Grant, 


Author of “The Romance of War,” * Only an Ensign,” &c.,&c. [Now ready. 
LOYAL. A New Novel, in 3 vols. 
The FATAL SACRIFICE. A New Novel, in 1 vol. 
[Now ready. 
SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No 
Appeal,” &., &c. 3 vols. (Now ready. 
The SOUL and MONEY. A New Novel, in 1 vol., 
price 7s 6d. 


[Now ready. 
MIDNIGHT WEBS. 


In 1 vol. [Vow ready. | 
a 


By G. M. Feny, Author of 
“The Sapphire Cross,” &. In 1 vol. fancy cloth binding, price 10s 6d. 


[Now ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Gentlemen,— request you will allot to in the terms of your Pro- 
— dated 29th June, 1872, £ of the above Debentures, on which 

| enclose the required deposit of pounds, and agree to accept that amount or 
any less amount allotted to and to pay the further Instalments on the 
amount so allotted, according to the conditions of the Prospectus.— remain, 
Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 








Name at length ....... 
Address sensenne 





(To be signed by Applicant if desirous of paying up in full on Allotment.) 


desire to pay in full on Allotment. 
Siguature,.......ccccccscssscsccssscesccccccscecocsecoes 


ORE'S GREAT PICTURE of “* CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZTORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. 
Admission, ls. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
East, from 9 till 7, Admittance, 1s; Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary 
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ETTERS of ALLOTMENT in the 
BURROW and BUTSON MINING COMPANY 
(Limited) will be POSTED THIS EVENING} 


NTERNATIONAL PRISON 
I CONGRESS.—Magistrates and others appointed 

resentatives at this Congress, to be held in the 
Middle Temple Hall. from the 3rd to the 13th July, 
may have their TICKETS on APPLICATION at the 
Office, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


PPING FOREST.—In a Meeting or 

Assembly of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery- 

men of the several Companies of the City of London, 

in Common Hall assembled, at the Guildhall of the 
gaid City,on Monday, the 24th day of June, 1872,— 

“Jt was resolved unanimously that this Common Hall 
desires to express its cordial approval of all the pro- 
ceedings that have been taken by the Court of Common 
Council for the PRESERVATION of EPPING 
FOREST as an open space for the recreation and 
enjoyment of the people at large.” 

“That the Lord Mayor be requested to communicate 
this resolution to the Court of Common Council.” 








UDDEN MOURNIN G— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
rt of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, millinery, 
besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards from the 
piece, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price 
as if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saving to 
farge or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 








RAGRANT SOA P.— 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehcusemen, and 
others. 


*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 





EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHFIRE.”) 

Pr d by 0 i s “ The only Good Sauce,"’ 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 











LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 





ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, beurs the Label 
sed so many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


UTRITIOUS DIGESTIVE 
Coc 


Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, easily digested 
and palatable, and adapted for the most delicate 
stomach. 

Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 





and 





R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
eases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hwmorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 
all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
happy results have been obtained by their use in all 
the above affections. 

Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- 
ing testimonials. 

Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 

T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


BURN THE 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 

120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; also at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 


OR GENTLEMEN.—H.J.NICOLL'S 
light Half-Guinea Llama Dust Coats, also India 
Cloth, 25s; Poplin Silk Coats, 52s 6d; Allied Water- 
proof Tweed Overcoats, 20s; if with Silk Lapels, One 
Guinea each; also, if in fine Melton Cloths, from two 
to three guineas. Tourists’ Suits, with all necessaries 
for a complete Out&t. 


OR BOYS returning from School.— 

H. J. NICOLL'S Knickerbocker Suits, from 21s ; 

Morning Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 

55s; Highland Suits, from 33s; Summer Overcoats, in 

Ses Tweed cloths, from 143; in Melton cloths, from 
21s. 


OR LADIES.—I. J. NICOLL’S 

Riding Habits in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and Supertine Cloths, from £3 3s to £888; Pantaloons, 
3ls 6d; Riding Hats Trimmed, from 21s; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s, F.shionable Costumes 
for the Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 

LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill. BRANCHES: 10 Mosley Street, Man- 
chester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 


I OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1356. Sole Medal, 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and sup- 
plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE {(02ENGES 








A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C, 
May be obtained througb all Chemists. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 

Solution pure Oxygen (Gas, the vital element 

that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 

draught, and from its special action on food during the 

process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 





EALTHY DIGESTION.— 

Nothing is so important to the human frame 

as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 
impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 

MORSON'S PEPSLNE. 
Sold in bottles from 3s, and in boxes from 2s 6d, by 
all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
W.C., London. See name on label. 





NOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
Tt excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
rr medicine, BLALR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
TLLS. 


They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine Ven lors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d 
per box, or obtained throught any Chemist. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, 80 often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
aoft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-olfice, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases ot 
WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and L6s each ; postage free, 
JOUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


“STAR” 








BREIDENBACH’S 





WOOD 


VIOLET, 








NIGHT I 
WHITE ROSE, 


MACCASSARINE, KALYDOR, ODONTO, each is.—SoLp EVERYWHERE. 


LD HIGHLAND TODDY WHISKY, 
20s per gallon, 49s per dozen. 

R. MACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquaint his 
customers in the South that his celebrated blend can 
be obtained, free of carriage, from his Correspondents, 
HENRY BRETT and CO, Holborn Bars, and 30 
Regent Street. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





ee ene -.LL. WHISK Y.— 

This celebrated and most delicious old mollow spirit 
is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Coguac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 

LARET, 12s per doz. ; 7s per doz. pints ; 

£5 10s per half bhd.; £10 per hhd. duty paid; 

a pure pleasant wine, free from acidity, and of suffi- 
cient body to improve by keeping. 

The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 53 per gallon, 
in four-gallon casks, each complete, with tap and vent- 
peg. Tuis plan has been found by experience to 
answer extremely well. 

SAUTERNE, 14s per doz.; 88 per doz. pints; an ex- 
cellent white Vin Urdinaire. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, [Holbora Viaduct; and 
145 New Bond Street, London; and Dewsbury, York- 
shire. 
oye RHEINWEIN: a 
i NEW SPARKLING WINE, equal to Cham- 
pague of first quality, but at a more muderate price. 

This perfectiy genuine and sparkling wine from the 
Rhine is now tirst introduced into this country, and is 
imported solely by Messrs H. B. FEARON and SON. 

Itis made entirely from black grapes, as is the caso 
with Champagne, which it resembies iu colour; and is 
of two qualities, the Dr¥Y ani the Rica, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 

54s. per doz. Bottles ; 293. per doz. Pints. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 145 

New Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


JURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 
Govt, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “ R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELLs and Sox, Rathin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Caveadish Square. 


WHITEHEAD'S 
OLIDIFIED SUUP SQUARES, ready 


for immediate use, and most nutritious, Sold by 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.O. 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC. —UNDINE 
(written by H. S. Leigh), with spleadid optical, 
spectral, and water effects. Narrated by W. Terrott. 
usic by Arthur Sullivan and E. Frewin; Scenery by 
Messrs. Gordon and Harford. Twice daily, at four and 
nine.—PROF ESSOR GARDNER, on ALE, BEER, and 
GLN: what they are, and what they ought to be! with 
experiments aud samples of adulterations.—CU RIOSI- 
TLES OF OPTICAL SCLENUE, by Mr. King, with new 
Mystical Sketch, and startling illusions, — MONT 
CENIS and its Tunnel, with VESUVIUS IN ERUP- 
TION, by Mr. King. —GAR LO, the DEMON OF MUSIC, 
and many other am s. Admission to the whole, 
ls; reserved seats, 2s 6d, 1s, and 6d. Open twice daily, 
at twelve and seven. 


| OYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL 

GARDENS.—Proprietor, Mr. Fredk, Strange,— 
Umuibuses, tramways, and rail from all parts of 
London to twelve o'clock p.m. Open for Promenade at 
one o'clock daily. Indoor tnvertaiuments, commencing 
at three o'clock. Graud Concerts, by artists of high 
celebrity, gorgeous Ballets, spvendid scenery. Outdoor 
Amusements.—Promenade Concerts, Military Bands, 
Bvating, Cosmoramic Views, Archery, Croquet, Gym- 
nastic Sports, Circuses, Swings, Grotto of Stalactites. 
In the evening a brilliant display of Fireworks. 


7 EATING’S PERSIAN  INSECT- 
DESTROYING POW DER.—Fleas, Moths, Bugs, 
Cuckroaches, and all other Insects destroyed by this 
Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic animals. 
Sold in packets, 1s; tins, 2s 6d and 4s 6d each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Uburchyard, and 
all Chemists, 





























‘LIGHTS, 
2s 6d. 


“16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


CO M F O R T F O R I N Vv A L ID S.—J. ALDERMAN, } PROSPECII SES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORE. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
comMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LopGATE Hit, LonpoN, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


‘USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTIN G. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
_Epps's 8 Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 








~ CHOCOLATE. 


Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Mili), 


CACAOINE 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 


Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homaopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 


EA and COFFEE SERVICES, 
KETTLES on STANDS, TOAST-RACKS, 
BUTTER-COOLERS, CRUET FRAMES, &c. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE OF BEST QUALITY, 


MAPPIN & WEBB, Manufacturers, 
76, 77, & 78 OXFORD STREET, W., 72 
AND AT THE LONDON. 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY. 5 
WRITE FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 











CAUTION. 
LKINGTON and 


find it necessary, in consequence of the 
FORGED and DECEPTIVE MARKS 
80 extensively used by some nefarious manufacturers 
to induce purchasers of plated wares to buy spurious 
articles of very inferior quality offered for sale as 
“ ELKINGTON’S BEST ELECTRO-PLATE,” to warn 
the public against purchasing such articles, and will be 
at all times glad to verify any that may be sent for 
that purpose to either of their establishments, viz.,— 
22 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
45 MoorGATE STREET, LONDON. 
26 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
St. ANN's SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
Or the Manufactory, NEWHALL ST., BrRMINGHAM. 
(Signed) ELKINGTON and CO. 


ORTLOCKS’ POTTERY 
GALLERIES. 


31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


ORTLOCKS beg to announce that, 

having now the largest Rooms in the kingdom, 

they have, for the greater convenience of Visitors, 

laced their Stock in Departments, and are now show- 
all their New Season's Patterns i in 


C O. 








DP SERVICES. — 





|? doce SERVICES. 





— and TEA SERVICES 





_ SERVICES. 





ee and PLAIN GLASS. 








OLE ADDRESSES: 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET; and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN Sau, ARE, W. 





REECH-LOADERS. 
SECOND-HAND. 


REECH-LOADERS 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 
BE WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
5 LONDON. 


FROM £10 10s. 








THE PALL MALL, 


1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


NOTICE. 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and _ several additional 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS, are NOW READY. 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 
1 to 4 o'clock. 

The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, of 
a la Carte, and Suppers as usual. 


THE PALL MALL 
ours IN THE PYRENEES. 


TOURISTS’ TICKETS are now issued by the 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S 
Steamers from 

LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK 
(Vid BORDEAUX), 

Available for ONE MONTH, at the following rates: — 
First CLASS by Steamer and Railway .............00+004 £10 
SECOND CLASS by Steamer & Frast CLASS by Railway £7 

Including MAINTENANCE and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
Passage to and from Bordeaux. 

The average duration of the Sea Passage is 2} days. 

Twenty Days are allowed for the Railway Journey 
from Bordeaux, and the time at that place may be 
extended if required. 

Passengers are also booked through to 

MARSEILLES, Pau 











BAGNERES DE BIGORRE. 


TOULON. 
CANNES, BIARRITZ, and 
NICE. MADRID. 





Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
N. GRIFFITHS, TATE, and Co., Fenchurch House, 5 
Fenchurch Street, London; or MALCOLMS, MACGEORGE, 
and Co., 22 Exchange — Glasgow. 

. J. CON LAN, Secretary. 


RAILWAY. 








MiPLAND 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1872. 

Arrangements for the issue of First, SECOND, and 
THIRD-CLASS TOURIST ‘TICKETS will be in force from 
13th May to 31st October, 1872. 

For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
_ Derby, May, 1872. 


UTLER Y, W ARRAN’ TED. —The 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. 
BURTON'S. 






















Des- {Crvrs. 

The Blades are all of the Table. sert. |perpr. 
finest Steel. | 

8. d|s. djs. d 

34-inch ivory handles ......per doz.) 16 .| 13 5 6 

34 ditto balance ditto | 17 14 5 6 

4 ditto, ditto ............ 24 18 .| 6 9 

4 ditto fine ivory ditto d 24 Se » 


4 ditto extra large ditto......... 


4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 37 p | 30 : | 12 6 


Ditto, with silver ferules ............ 36 30.) 1S 
Ditto, with silvered blades ......... 50 .| 38 . | 13 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles...) 23 .|19 .| 7 6 

BURTON, 








\ ILLIAM 56%. 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 

PRO’ r EC TION FROM FIRE. 

Be ANT AND MAY’S 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 

|: tae AND MAY’S 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 

spelt AND MAY’S 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 

eae AND MAY'S 
IGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 

RYANT AND MAY’S 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 

BRYANT AND MAY. 

debility, mental depression, and nervous irri- 
tability, there is no medicine which operates so like a 
soothe and strengthen the nerves and system, give 
tone to the stomach, elevate the spirits, and, in fact, 
ful revolution in his whole system. They may be 
commended most unreservedly as the very best family 
cious, they are singularly mild in their operation, and 
may be given with implicit confidence to delicate 
of mercury or other noxious substance, and cannot do 
harm. Delicate females and al! persons of sedentary 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
| | iat AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
L 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—In general 
charm as these famous Pills. They purify the blood, 
render the patient sensible of a total and most delight 
medicine in existence. Though 80 powerfully effica- 
women and young children. They contain not a grain 
habits will find these Pills a blessing. 








TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIROULAR, 
The JULY Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, [nsurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonia} 


| Stocks, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will-find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


IMPORTANT 
TO INVESTORS. 


HE LONDON INVESTMENT 

CIRCULAR for JULY, now ready, containing 

a carefully-selected list of securities for investment, 
paying 5 to 20 per cent. (post free). 

Messrs. JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and 
Foreign Stock and Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley, 
Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Bankers: London and County Bank. 


Now ready. 


HE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited by JOHN R. P1k#, Author of “Britain's 
Metal Mines,” &c. Price One Penny. Crown Chambers, 
Threadneedle Street, London. 
N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 
find in this Review information not otherwise obtain- 
able. 











TO IN VESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGION and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
2U per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. : 








OVERNMENT SfOCK INVESI- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Sir Sinus JOHN GrBBoONs, Bart., Lord 

Mayor of London. 

RoBeERT NICHOLAS FOWLER, Esq., M.P. 
JAMES GOODSON, Esq. 
ANTHONY JOHN MUNDELLA, Esq., M.P. 

The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 
vested in Government Stocks and Municipal Obliga- 
tions, thereby affording the utmost security. 

Deposits received for one or more years, and 
interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum. 
The current Bank rate allowed for shorter periods. 

One month's notice ot withdrawal to be given. 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreign, and Colonia} 
Government Stocks, 


Application to be made to A. W. RAY, Manager. 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET manne ox ag TO THE ROYAL 
AML 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice. Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all mo- 
dern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
London b (corner of Savoy Street). Illustrated lists free. 








TO" THING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s,7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTOKER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened, 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ai! dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 


Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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SSUE of 9,000 EXTENSION SHARES | 
I of £20 each, being the Balance of the 18,000 
Shares constituting the Extension Share Capital of the | 
SOMERSET and DORSET RAILWAY COMPANY.— | 
JUNCTION of the MIDLAND and SOUTH: WESTERN 
RAILWAYS. Completion of the Narrow Gauge from 
the North, and from the cities of Bristol and Bath to 
the South and South-West of England. EXTENSION 
to the MIDLAND RAILWAY at BATH, authorised by 
Act of Parliament 34th and 35th Vict., cap. 205, complet- 
ing the connection on Unbroken Narrow Gauge between 
the Systems of the Midland Railway at its Southern 
Terminus at Bath, and the System of the London and 
South-Western Railway, extending on the South to 
Portsmouth, Southampton, Bournemouth, Pool, Wey- 
mouth, and (by Steamers) to the Channel Islands and 
France; and on the West to Exeter, North Devon, Ply- 
mouth, and Devonport (via Lydford and Okehampton). 
Also between the cities of Bristol, and Bath, and 
London, and the Narrow Gauge Railways South of the 
‘Thames. 

Price of Issue £17 10s per Share of £20, such Exten- 
sion Shares being entitled to rank for dividend at 5 
per cent. per annum, payable out of gross receipts, as 
hereafter mentioned, equal to the rate of £5 14s 3d per 
cent. per annum interest on the price of issue. 

Subscribers will be entitled to the benefit of the 
accrued guaranteed interest on fully paid-up Shares, 
payable on Ist July next, equal to 8s 6d per share, 

The due and punctual payment of interest, at such 
rate, up to the opening of the line for public traffic, 
fixed for 3lst December, 1873, is guaranteed by the 
investment of £30,000 Consols, which are now standing 








in the names of the under-mentioned Trustees, viz.:— 
The Right Honourable Lord Robert Montagu, M.P., 
and John Alexander Mainley Cope, Esq., 26 Great 
George Street, Westminster, London (Messrs. Cope, 
Rose, and Pearson, Solicitors), to be applied in the due 
payment thereof. 


COPY OF CERTIFICATE OF INVESTMENT IN 
CONSOLS. 

We hereby certify that Thirty Thousand Pounds 
Consols have been invested in our names, which we 
hold upon trust for securing (in accordance with the 
terms of the Declaration of Trust, dated the 11th 
January, 1872, executed by us), the payment of interest 
to the holders of the Extension Shares of the Somerset 
and Dorset Railway, as stated therein. 

(Signed) RT. MONTAGU. 
J. A. M. COPE, 
Dated, London, 11th January, 1872. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The Directors of the Somecset and Dorset Railway 
Company are prepared to receive Subscriptions for 
9,000 Shares of £20 each, being the balance of the | 
18,000 Shares constituting the Ex.ension Capital of the 
Somerset and Dorset Railway, autiorised to be created 
by the Act of Parliament 34 and 35 Vict., cap. 205, 

The price of the Extension Shares now offered for 
Subscription is £17 10s per £20 Share, and payment 
will be accepted as follows :— 

£2 0 on each £20 Share applied for, payable on 

Application. 

15 10 on each £20 Share applied for, payable on 

Allotment. 


. } Trustees. 


£17 10 

Subscribers will be entitled to the benefit of the 
Guaranteed Interest on fully paid-up Shares, payable 
on Ist July next, equal to 8s 6d per Share. 

The interest on the full £20 per Share (equal to 
£5 14s 3d per cent. per annum on the amount invested) 
will be payable half-yearly, on Ist January and Ist 
July in each year, at the London Bankers of the Com- 
pany, Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 15 Lombard 
Street, E.C., London. The first payment of interest 
will take place on Ist July, 1872. 

The object of the Extension is to connect by an un- 
broken narrow gauge the two great systems of the 
Midland Railway and London and South-Western 
Railway, which, on reference to the map accompany- 
ing the Prospectus, it will be seen will be effected by 
the Extension to Bath of the present line of the 
Somerset and Dorset Railway, thus permitting of 
through traffic, without change of carriage, between 
the North and South and West of England, via the 
Midland Railway. 

The existing line of the Somerset and Dorset Rail- 
‘way, opened and in work, is 66 miles in length, and 
the Extension Line to Bath will be about 26 miles, 
making a total, when completed, of 92 miles. 

By the Act of Parliament authorising the Extension, 
the following special advantages are offered to the 
Extension Shareholders :— 

By the provisions of such Act the Line already ex- 
isting is charged with the payment not only of its own 
working expenses, but also of the working expenses of 
the Extension Line, and (together with the Extension 
Railway) with an annual charge of £17,000. 

The total gross receipts of the Extension Line are 
therefore available (subject to the above) withour any 
deduction for working expenses, for payment of the 
Dividend at 5 per cent. per annum to the Extension 
Shareholders, after the payment of interest on the 
Extension Debentures, limited to £6,000 per annum. 

The great advantages of this arrangement will be 
seen on reference to the accompanying table of esti- 
mated traffic, on completion of the Extension Line, | 
furnished by the General Manager, whose great ex- 
perieuce on the Line forms valuable data for the 
Directors and the Company :— 

He estimates the net income (after payment of 
working expenses on both the existing and 

the Extension lines), at...........s0ceccecseresseeeee £61,226 
From which has to be deducted the charges 

above mentioned, viz., £17,000 and £6,000.— 

Total . 








| 
£23,000 | 








Leaving. 

On which the Extension Shares now for subscription | 
have a first preferential charge, to pay which would 
require only £18,000 per annum, leaving a surplus of 
upwards of £20,000 beyond the amount required, and 
in effect thus creating a first-class preferential security 
of a very high order. 

The Shaies will be registered in the name of each 
applicant free of all charge. 

The Company's Acts of Parliament, and also the | 
Declaration of Interest Trust, may be seen at the office 
of the Solicitor of the Company, William Toogood, 
Esq., 16 Parliament Street, London. 


| Charles F. Yevas, Esq. 


>| Thomson Hankey, Esq. 


Applications, accompanied by the pavment of £2 j 
| on each share applied for, will be received on the form 


herewith annexed, which must be filled up and for- 
warded to the Company's Bankers, Messrs. Robarts, 
Lubbock, and Co., 15 Lombard Street, E.C., London; 
to Stuckey’s Banking Company, Glastonbury. and their 
Branches; to Messrs. Walker and Lumsden, Stock 
Brokers, 9 Old Broad Street, E.C., London; or to the 
Secretary, Robert A. Read, Esq., at the Company's 
London Offices, 16 Parliament Street, Westminster, of 
whom Prospectuses may be had. 
By order, GEORGE WARRY, Chairman. 
ROBT. A. READ, Secretary. 


London, 16 Parliament Street, Westminster, June 25, 
1872. 


ForM OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of the Somerset and Dorset Railway 
Company, London. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit at your 
Bankers the sum of pounds, being £2 per share 
on Extension Shares of the Somerset and Dor- 
set Railway Company, I request you to allot me that 
number of Shares ; and I hereby agree to accept the 
same, or any smaller number that may be allotted to 
me, and to pay the balance due thereon, according to 
the terms of the Prospectus, dated 25th June, 1872. 








Name (in full) .......-ccccrsoseesessee ooo 
Address 

Profession (if ANY) ........scseccereeree 
Date 1872. 
Signature 





SSUE of 9,000 EXTENSION SHARES 
of £20 each, being the balance of the 18,000 
Shares constituting the Extension Share Capital of the 
SOMERSET and DORSET RAILWAY COMPANY. 
NOTICE is hereby given that no FURTHER AP- 
PLICATIONS for the above Shares will be received 
after WEDNESDAY next, July 3. 
By order, 
ROBERT A. READ, Secretary. 
London, 16 Parliament Street, Westminster, 
June 25, 1872. 





a. FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
) sammins or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 





An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimaut EACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong | ong Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokobama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchise and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensious, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1872. 

UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—JAMES GOODSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | John G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
John Martin, Esq. [M.P. 
Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
William Steven, Esq. 
John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAMUEL Browns, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th of July. 

The Accounts published under the * Life Assurance 
Companie’s Act, 1570,” and the Company's Prospectus, 
give the fuilest information respecting the state of the 
Company's affairs, and (he terms on which Fire and 





Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 











| Life Assurauces may be effected. 


ARAGUAY EIGHT PER CENT, 
PUBLIC WORKS LOAN, 1872. 
Payment of No. 1 Coupon, due Ist July, 1872. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the first Quarter’s 
Coupon, £2 per cent., on this Loan, falls due on 
MONDAY, the Ist July next, and may be deducted from 
the instalment payable on that day. 

All Instalments to be paid either to Messrs. Prescott, 
Grote, Cave, and Co., Bankers, No. 62 Threadneedle 
Street, or to the undersigned, 

ROBINSON, FLEMING, and CO., 

21 Austinfriars, E.C., 25th June, 1872. 

i EPUBLIC of PARAGUAY 
GOVERNMENT EMIGRATION AGENOY. 

The GOVERNMENT of PARAGUAY hereby o- 
NOTICE, that they are prepared to ASSIST EMIGRA- 
TION to the REPUBLIC of PARAGUAY, and APPLI- 
=— S from intending Emigrants may now be 
made, 

Paraguay is within little more than thirty to thirty- 
five days’ sail, by steamer, from London, Liverpool, 
Hamburg, Antwerp, Rotterdam, &c., and is well known 
for the extreme fertility of its soil, and healthiness of 
its climate. . 

Emigrants will have their choice of location in nearly 
the whole of the State lands, comprising upwards of 
100 million acres, a great part of which is well wooded 
and watered, near navigable rivers, and admirably 
adapted for the cultivation of tobacco, sugar-cane, rice, 
cotton, coffee, maize, as well as wheat, potatoes, and 
other agricultural produce, and with superb plains for 
grazing cattle. 

The conditions offered by the Government are most 
liberal, inciuding the advance of passage-money, main- 
tenance, and expenses of location, with a block of forty 
acres of land and other advantages, to be repaid by 
instalments over five years, when the settler will become 
the absolute owner of his land, with the option of 
taking more at a low price. 

Arrangements are already in progress for sending 
out 10,000 emigrants, and early applicants will have a 
priority in the selection of lands. 

Full information may be obtained at the offices of 
the Paraguay Government Emigration Agency. 

Messrs. ROBINSON, FLEMING, and CO., 
21 Austinfriars, London, E.C, 

London, 25th June, 1872. 


YEPUBLIC of PARAGUAY SALE of 

\% GOVERNMENT LANDS COMMISSION. 

Under the Act of the Legislature of the 7th March, 
1872, the Executive Power was authorised to establish 
a Commission in London, to promote the SALE of the 
STATE LANDS of the Republic of Paraguay. 

The Commission are now prepared to treat with 
farmers and other persons or Corporations for the 
purchase of the State Lands upon advantageous terms, 
and particularly to such persons as may intend to 











reside upon and cultivate the lands they purchase. 

Paraguay has been truly described as the Garden of 
South America. The climate is extremely salubrious, 
and perfectly well adapted for European constitutions. 

The State lands extend to upwards of 100 millions of 
acres, and there is abundance of timber for all agricul- 
tura! and other buildings, as well as for general com- 
mercial purposes. ‘There are numerous large and 
navigable rivers intersecting the country, and the soil 
is unparalleled in the world for its fertility, producing 
every description of crops, such as sugar, coffee, 
tubaceo, cotton, maize, the well-known Indian tea 
(maté), mandioca (which is a species of “ bread” root, 
and most prolilic), sweet potatoes, rice, &c., and every 
description of fruit, such as oranges, vines, &c., grow 
in the most luxurious abundance. 

The plains for grazing cattle are upon an immense 
scale. 

Since the late war the Government of Paraguay has 
been constituted upon the most liberal basis, and its 
legislation affords the utmost encouragement to 
Europeans to settle in the country. There is perfect 
security ensured both by the law and the peaceful state 
of the country to all who may avail themselves of this 
favourable opportunity of acquiring land, and which 
cannot fail to eurich those who possess it. 

There is a railway existing from Asuncion, the capital, 
into the exterior, and which is to be extended. This 
affords an easy means of intending settlers ye 4 
their lands, and aiso gives great facilities for the - 
ing of produce to market. 

The Commission will make sales of farms to suitable 
purchasers in desirable localities, upon favourable 
conditions as to price. The mode of payment will be 
arranged to meet the convenience of purchasers, 
can be paid for in one amount, or by instalments. 
spread over a period. 

Full information may be obtained at the Temporary 
Offices of the Commission, 21 Austinfriars, E.C., London. 

London, 25th June, 1872. 

ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK.—Notice is Hereby Given that @ 
SruClLAL GENERAL MEETING of this Company 
will be held at the BANK, in Lothbury, on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 17th July next, at One o'clock precisely, for 
the purpose of receiving a half-yearly Report from the 
Directors, and to declare a Dividend. 

May 2, 1872. W.S. HIGLEY, General Manager. 

The transfer books of the Company will be closed, to 
prepare for the dividend on the Ist July next, and will 
re-open on the 5th July. Proprietors registered in the 
books of the Company on the 29th June will be entitied 
to the dividend for the current half-year on the number 
of shares thea standing in their respective names, 

YANTO DOMINGO SLX PER CENT. 
| GOVERNMENT LOAN, 1869, £757,700. 
| he COUPONS due Ist July, 1872, and the BONDS 
| drawn on the 15th inst., will be PALD at our Counting 
House, on and after the Ist July next. 
| 
| 
| 








The Coupons must be left three clear days for 
examination. PETER LAWSON and SON. 
20 Budge Row, Cannon Street, E.C., June 23, 1872. 








MINE-FLAVOURED SLRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantce of genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &. 
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RIE RAILWAY COMPANY.—ISSUE of $30,000,000, or 
: £6,000,000, SEVEN PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE BONDS, 
secured by a Trust and Mortgage Deed, dited Ist September, 1870, in Bonds of 
$1,000 or £200 each, whereof $6,446,000, or £1,289,200, are offered for Cash Sub- 
scription, and $23,554,000, or £4,710,800, are set apart for the conversion and 
extinction of the existing Mortgage Debts, and of the Sterling Bonds issued in 
London. 

Principal and Interest payable in NEW YORK, in Gold Coin, at the Company's 
Offices ; or, at the option of the Holder, in LONDON, in Sterling, at the rate of 48 
per Dollar, at the Counting-house of Messrs, BISCHOFFSHEIM & GOLDSCHMIDT. 

The Bonds are repayable on Ist September, 1920, at par, with Interest meanwhile 
at the rate of 7 per cent. per.annum, payable Half-yearly, on Ist March and lst 
September. The First Payment of Interest falls due on Ist September, 1372. 
ISSUE PRICE, 92 per Cent.; equal, at 4s per Dollar, to £184 per Boud of $1,000, 

or £200, 

The Erie Railway Company, by a resolution of its Board, and with due legal 
formaliies, executed an Indenture of Trust and Mortgage, dated 1st September, 
1870, under which the above Loan of 30,000,000 of Dollars, or £6,000,000, is issued. 
Each Bond is certified by the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of New York, the 
Trustees under the Mortgage. 

These Bonds are created, amongst other objects, for the purpose of converting 
and extinguishing the following Bonds, being the whole of the existing Mortgage 
and Bonded Debt of the Company :— 

Classes. Amount. Interest and periods of payment. 
1st Mortgage Bonds ++ $3,000,000.,.7 per cent., payable Ist May and Ist Nov. 
Ist March and Ist Sept. 


2nd Ditto ove eee wee 4,000,000...7 ” ” 

3rd Ditto... . eee 6,000,000...7 + Ist March and Ist Sept. 
4th Ditto ous eee wee 4,441,000...7 ee és Ist April and Ist Oct. 
5th Ditto aa see pam 926,500,..7 ” ” Ist June and Ist Dec. 
Buffalo Branch ow ee —:186,000...7 pa ” Ist Jan. and Ist July. 





$18,553,500 
Sterling Bonds} £1,000,000 


issu’din Londons or 1st March and Ist Sept. 


5,000,000...6 ” ” 
$23,553,500 
The Capital of the Company now consists of— 
$78,000,000 Shares (Common or Ordinary Stock). 
8,536,900 7 per cent. Preference Shares, 
30,000,000 Bonded Debt as above. 





$116,536,900 

No Issue of Bonds can be hereafter made by the Company except subject to the 
present issue, The net proceeds of the Bonds now offered for subscription in Cash 
will be applied in payment of the floating debt, and other liabilities of the Company. 

Such of the Mortgage and Sterling Bonds as remain in circulation may, at the 
option of the holders, be exchanged for an equal amount of the Bonds of this 
Loan, dollar for dollar. The Sterling Bonds will be reckoned for that purpose at 
$1,000 for each £200 of Sterling Bonds. Fractional Scrip Certificates will be 
issued in exchange for Bonds deposited for conversion of a Jess amount than 
$1,000. 

The Bonds presented for conyersion must be accompanied by all the Coupons 
not due. Any difference in the accrued interest on Bonds presented for conversion, 
and on the Bonds to be given in exchange, will be paid or received (as the case 
may be) when the exchange is effected. 

For such of the existing Mortgage Bonds as shall not be presented for conversion, 
an equal amount of the Consolidated Mortgage Bonds of the present Issue will be 
held in trust, and all such Bonds as may be converted will be cancelled. 

For such of the Sterling Bonds which may not be exchanged by the holders under 
the option now given to them, a reserve equal in amount to the aggregate thereof 
will be made by a deposit of Bonds of the present issue in the names of Trustees. 
Such Bonds to be availabie for exchange from time to time against Sterling Bonds, 
the residue to remain as collateral security for the due payment of such, if any, of 
those Bonds as may not be exchanged. 

The Bonds of the present issue will bear the counter-signature of Messrs. BiscH- 
OFFSHEMM and GOLDSCHMIDT. 

The Total Gross Earnings of the Railway from Ist April to 31st May, 1872, show 
an increase of {$628,480 over the returns for the corresponding period in 1871. 

Throughout all the vicissitudes to which the Erie Railway Company has been ex- 
posed, its revenues have more than sufficed to provide for the service of its Mort- 
gage and Bonded Debt; and the Traffic returns show that the revenue has mate- 
rially increased since the Company's affairs have been administered by the new 

rd. 


Arrangements are in progress for providing additional Rolling Stock to meet the 
requirements of the increasing business of the Line, and the efforts of the present 
Board are being energetically directed towards the cultivation of friendly relations 
with neighbouring Companies for interchange of traffic. By such mutual accom- 
modation of interests, it may reasonably be expected that many very large and 
available sources of Revenue hitherto neglected will be opened up, and the earnings 
of the Company correspondingly augmented. 

Subscriptions for the Bonds of this Loan, under the authority and on behalf of 
the Board of the Erie Railway Company, will be opened on Friday, 28th June, and 
closed on or before Tuesday, 2nd July, at the Offices of Messrs. Bischoffsheim and 
Goldschmidt, on the following conditions :— 


The Subscription Price is 92 per cent.; equal, at 4s per dollar, t 
of $1,000, or £200. —— " +S Si or Rae 
Payable as follows :— 


On Application 5 per cent. or £10 per Bond of $1,000, or £200, 


» Allotment 20 per cent. or £40 ” - " 
+» Ist August 39 per cent. or £60 ” ” 9 
», 2nd September 37 per cent. or £74 ie » (Less half-year's Interest, 


anes deducting Income-tax. 
92 percent. or £184 per Bond of $1,000, or £200, . — 

Payments in fall, under discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per annu: 
made at any of the periods named for payment of ck or Rao 4 ante 

In default of payment of the amount due on allotment, or of any instalment, all 
previous payments will be liable to forfeiture. 

After payment of the amount due on allotment, Scrip Certificates to Bearer wilt 
be issued, as soon as practicable, against Allotment Letters and Bankers’ Receipts, 
to be exchanged for Bonds of the Loan after payment of the last instalment. 

Copies of the Documents pertaining to the Issue may be insp d int 
Subscribers at the Offices of H. P. SHarp, Esq., Solicitor, 92 Gresham House, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. ; 

For Cash Subscriptions, applications, in the annexed form, accompanied with a 
deposit of 5 per cent., must be lodged with the ImperraL BANK, Limited, Lothbury; 
and Bonds to be converted must, together with the application referring thereto, be 
deposited with Messrs. BISCHOFFSHEIM and GOLDSCHMIDT, who will grant receipts 
for the same, exchangeable for Scrip when ready. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the London Offices of 
the Erte RAILWAY CoMPANY, 86 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C.; of 
Messrs. BISCHOFFSHEIM and GOLDSCHMIDT, Founders’ Court, Lothbury, E.0.; of the 
IMPéRIAL BANK, Limited, Lothbury; and of Messrs. P. CAZENOVE and Co., 52 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

Founpgks’ Court, Lotuasury, E.C., 27th June, 1872. 


At 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION ONLY. 


ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Issue of $30,000,000, or £6,000,000, Seven per Cent. Consolidated Mortgage Bonds. 
Secured by a Trust and Mortgage Deed, dated 1st September, 1870, in Bonds of 
$1,000 or £200 each, whereof $6.446,000, or £1,239,200, are offered for Cash Sub- 
scription, and $23,554,000, or £4,710,800, are set apart for the Conversion and Ex- 
tinction of the existing Mortgage Debts, and of the Sterling Bonds issued in London. 


To Messrs, BISCHOFFSHEIM and GOLDSCHMIDT, London. 
Gentlemen,—Having deposited with you Bonds specified as follows :— 


8 nominal of Ist Mortgage Bonds of Erie Railway Co. with Coupon due Ist Nov. 
$ _ 2nd _ -— — Ist Sept. 
B - 3rd a — — — Ist Sept. 
$ — 4th -= -- - — Ist Oct. 
$ os 5th as - o= — Ist Dec. 
os — Buffalo Branch _— _ — Ist July. 
£ — Bonds of the Sterling Loan issued in London — Ist Sept. 


I request you to allot me, in lieu thereof, $ Bonds of the above said Issue 
of Consolidated Mortgage Bonds on the terms and conditions of your Prospectus, 
dated 27th June, 1872, the proportion of Interest in respect of difference of Coupons 
to be paid to me, or received by you, when the exchange is effected. 
Name in full. 
Address...... 
Date .... 
Signature ........... 









FORM OF APPLICATION FOR CASH SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Issue of $30,000,000, or £6,000,0000, Seven per Cent. Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, 
secured by a Trust and Mortgage Deed, dated Ist September, 1870, in Bonds of 
$1,000 or £200 each, whereof $5,446,000, or £1,239,2)0, are offered for Cash Sub- 
scription, and $23,554,000, or £4,710,800, are set apart for the Conversion aud Ex- 
tinction of the existing Mortgage Debts, and of the Sterling Bonds issued in London. 








To Messrs, BISCHOFFSHEIM and GOLDSCHMIDT, London, 
Gentleman,—Having paid to TH& IMPERIAL BANK, LIMITED, the sum of £ 
I request that you will allet to me Bonds of $1,000, or £200 each, of tho 
above-mentioned Issue, on the terms and conditions of the Prospectus, dated the 
27th of June, 1872; and I agree to accept the same, or any smaller amount that 
may be allotted to me, and to pay the further instalments thereon, and in default 
of due payment of any instalment, Iagree that my allotment and all previous pay- 
ments shull be liable to forfeiture. 
Name in full 
ME ccianctesnericnsnccsevebenncenses 
Date 
Signature ...........0-+++ 
Addition to be filled up if the Applicant desires to pay in full. 
I desire to pay up my subscription in full, discount at 4 per cent. to be allowed 
thereon for the intervening period. 























Signature ° 


HE LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW. 





HAMPSTEAD. 
EATH BROW SCHOOL will be 


carried on under the superintendence of Mrs. 

OASE, 

Managing Master, Mr. F. W. LEVANDER (formerly 
for three years Second Master with Mr. CASE). 
MASTERS. 

Classics—TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Lond., Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London; late Assistant-Examiner 
in Classics in the University of London, F. W. 
LEVANDER, F.R.A.S. 

Arithmetic, Mathematic:, Natural Philosophy—JoHN 
Bripek, M.A., Lond., late Assistant-Examiner in 
Mathematics in the University of London. 

Chemistry—F. S. BArrr, M.A., Ch, Coll., Cambridge ; 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Academy. 

English, Geography, History—F. W. LEVANDER, 

R.A.S. 


French—M. R. TAPSON, French Master in University 
College School, London. 
German— 
Writing—C. F. Krna, B.A., Lond., Writing Master in 
University College School, London. 
Drawing—Mr. W. Henry Fisk, Head Drawing Master 
in University College School, London. 
Gymnastics—Mr. A. WINTERBOTTOM. 
Fencing, Music, Dancing. 
Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. : 


JT EAMINGION COLLEGE,— 
Visitor—The Lorp BisHor of WORCESTER. 

This College is founded to supply a liberal education 
in accordance with the views of the Church of England. 

Head Master—The Rev. Joseru Woop, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s, and Exhibitioner of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

On July 24th, and following days, there will be an 
examination for the Election of 
SCHOLARS, 

Further information may be obtained from the 
Head Master. 














FIVE ANNUAL | 


| Soho Square. 


| eames mtg INSTITUTION. 
Principal.—Dr. KORNEMANN. 

Pupils reside alternately in Paris and Coburg in 
Germany. There are a few vacancies for Pupils. 
References: Revs. G. Monod, E. de Pressensé, E. 
Bersier, G. Fish, E. Forbes, at Paris; and in London, to 
M. M. Johnson, Esq., 20 Austin Friars, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 


HAMBERs, Pall Mall.—Suites of 

Chambers to be LET in one of the largest, 

newest, and most conveniently situated houses.— 
Apply to the housekeeper, 41 Pall Mall, S.W. 








rPHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL stands 
in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the 
Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 
Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the 
kingdom. 240 Apartments. Cuisine excellent. Wines 
choice. Table d'Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


| aleahadie CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 





Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
2 eeoe CHUTNEY. 


Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 
inform late residents in India that their celebrate1 
Chutney can be obtained of ail ltalian Waurebonse- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whole- 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
None genuiue without the label bearing 
their name and that of CROssE and BLACKWELL. 





—No. 6, NEW SERIES, for July (in future to be 
published monthly), price 2s., contains :—I. Criminal 
Trials in the Queen's Bench.—II. Scientific Arrange- 
ment of Actual Law.—III. The Albert Life Assurance 
Arbitration Act.—lV. Responsibility and Disease.— 
V. The Alabama Arbitratiun.—VI. Matthew Devonport 
Hill.— Legal Gossip, &c. 

London: BUTTERWORTHS 7 Fleet Street, 
Majesty's Law Publishers. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS— 
Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elements of 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, 
all the recent publications, &c., ot 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.C. 
Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.GS., 149 Strand, W.C, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PaTroN—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 35,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 153; to 
members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


— WHITEHEAD'S ~ 
NOLID ESSENCK# OF 
Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. 


Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Stree’ Square. 


Her 


BEEF, 
Of all 
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“ Worthy alike of its theme and its Authors.” —Times. 
ONDON: a PILGRIMAGE. By 
GusTAVE DorE and BLANCHARD JERROLD. Part 
VIL, now ready, contains the following ILLUSTRATIONS 
by Gustave Doré, drawn on the spot, and engraved 
under the Artist's careful supervision :— 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS—THE PARROT WALK. 
‘WESTMINSTER—THE ROUND OF THE ABBEY. 
THE FOUNTAIN, BROAD SANCTUARY. 
Hype PARK CORNER—PICCADILLY ENTRANCE. 
St. JAMES’s PARK—FEEDING THE Ducks. 
THE DeRBY—TATTENHAM CORNER. 
Hype PARK CORNER—THE Row. 
THE SANDWICH MAN. 
* WESTMINSTER ABBEY—THE CHOIR. 
THE OPERA. 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS—SUNDAY PROMENADE, 
THE Lapis’ MILE. 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS—THE MONKEY Hovse. 
THE FLOWER HAWKER. 

In Twelve Monthly Parts, Five Shillings each. 
Reading Cases to hold the 12 numbers, 33 6 each. 
London: GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet Street. 

And all Booksellers. 





“Ample entertainment for the immense circle of 
readers it deserves to find, and always will find.”— 
Times. 

HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for JULY, is now ready, price Is. 
CONTENTS. 

SATANELLA. A Story of Punchestown. By G. J. 

Whyte Melville, Author of “ The Gladiators,” &c. 

Chap 27. A Hard Morsel. 
28. “ Seeking Rest, and finding None.” 
— 29. Undivided. 
— 30. The Bitter End. 
Rip VAN WINKLE IN THE GALLERY. 
Our BIRTHDAYS. By Mrs. G. Linneus Banks. 
A PARALLEL AND A CONTRAST. By the Rev. J. M. 


Capes, M.A. 
By Professor Leebody. 


FIsHING AND FISHERS, 
PLAYERS OF OUR Day. 16. Mr. Compton. 17. Mrs. 
By 


Scott-Siddons. 18. Mr. Boucicault. 
A PEDESTRIAN TOUR IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Copinger. 
CHARLES LEver. By Richard Gowiug. 
THE BALLAD OF ZEPHADEE. 
STRANGER THAN FICTION. By the Author of “The 
Tallants of Barton,” “ The Valley of Poppies,” &c. 
Chap. 9. Jacob gets up early and makes the 
acquaintance of Spensonian Whiffler. 
10. Mr. Gregory Spawling as an Educator. 
11. In which Jacon makes a Blissful Dis- | 








covery. |B 


12. In which Sundry Stray Threads of the | 
Story are gathered up, and some 
Coming Events cast their Shadows | 
before. 

By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
102 Fleet Street; 


TABLE TALK. 
London: GRANT and Co., 
Booksellers. 
L ACKW OOoD’ Ss M AGAZI 
JULY, 1872. No. DCLXXXL 
CONTENTS. 
THE MAID OF SKER.—Conclusion. 
Tue Britisu Tourist In NORWAY. 
A CENTURY OF GREAT Ports; No, VII.—Lord Byron. 
A True Rerormer.—Part V. 
OLD MAIDs. 
A PRECARIOUS EXISTENCE. 
CHARLES JAMES LEVER. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, ) Edinbargh and London. 


and all 


NE, for 


Price 23 6d, | 








Now ready, price One Shilling, No. 151. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JULY, with Ilustrations by G. D. Lesuig, A.R.A., 
and GzorGE Du MAURIER. 
CONTENTS. 
OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Thackeray. (With an 
Illustration.) 
Chap. 15. George's Tunes. 
16. A Walking Party. 
17. “Inner Life,” 
18. An Autumn Morning. 
THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. 
PICTURES IN LONDON AND PARIS, 1872. 
DIEGO, THE HERETIC: a Tale of the Carlist Rising. 
LIONS OF CATALONIA—A Deap Lion. 
THE PARIS THEATRE BEFORE MOLIFRE. 
PEARL AND EMERALD, (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 12. Emerald. 
13. Pearl. 
14. Nathan Levi at Home. 
15. Facts and Fancies. 
16. Nathan Levi Abroad. 
17. The Clock Stops again. 
18. A Vigil. 
Situ, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


TeREE 





No. LXXXIL., JULY, 1872, price 3s 6d. 
HE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE (published by authority of the | 
Medico-Psychological Association), edited by HENRY | 
MavupsLey, M.D., and JoHN SrpBa.p, M.D. | 
| 
| 





CONTENTS. 

TUMOURS OF THE BRAIN, AND THEIR RELATION TO 1TS 
MENTAL FUNCTIONS. By T.S. Clouston, M.D. 

THE MADMAN OF THE GREEK THEATRE (No. 2). By J. 
R. Gasquet, M.B. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND 
UPON THE Bopy, in Health and Disease, with especial 
reference tothe Imagination. By Daniel H. Tuke, M.V. 

NOTES ON THE CASE OF AGNES LAING OR PATERSON, 
who was tried for Murder at Perth, April 23rd, 1872. 
By J. Batty Tuke, M.D. | 

Homicipau Imputse. By Frederick Needham, M.D. | 

ON THE MISUSE OF THE TERM “SOFTENING OF THE | 
Brain.” By G. Mackenzie Bacon, M.D. 

INSANITY AND HOMICIDE. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES OF THE QUARTER.—REVIEWS OF 
RECENT BOOKS ON MENT SCIENCE.—Ps yCHO- 
LOGICAL RETROSPEC T.—NOTES AND News, &c., &. 

(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J.and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 





> 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 


| must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th and 


Bills by the 8th July. 
JoHN Morray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, price 6s. 
HE WESTMINSTER’ REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. No. LXXXIII,, JULY, 1872. 
CONTENTS. 
1. SOVERFIGNTY: ROYAL AND REPRESENTATIVE. 
2. ENGLISH PHILOLOGY, 
3. Greek LYRICAL POETRY. 
4. Dr. NEWMAN: THE DIFFICULTIES OF PROTESTANTISM. 
5. THE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. 
6. ANDRE CHENTER, POET AND POLITICAL MARTYR. 
7. Recent EXPERIMENTS WITH THE SENSES. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy.—2. Politics. Sociology, Voyages, and Travels. 
—¥3. Science.—4. History and Biography.—5. Belles 
Lettres.—6. Art: Music. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 





‘Price 28 64. 
HE THEOLOGIOAL REVIEW. 
No. XXXVIIL JULY, 1872. 


1, RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON BuppHIsM. By Lord 
Amberley. 

2. THE INTUITIONAL PHILOSOPHY IN A New Form. By 
John Owen. 

3. FREDERICK DENISON MAuRIcE. By Presbyter 
Anglicanus. 


4. THE NONCONFORMIST PROGRAMME AND PoLicy. By 
H. W. Crosskey. 

THE BENNETT JUDGMENT. By Courtney Kenny and 
Charles Beard, B.A. 

Gop In Nature. By James Martineau. 

Notices OF Books. 

Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 

South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, Part 32, price 6d. 


a 


Pp 


ASSELL’S MAGAZINE for JULY. 
CONTAINING 
Tue Littte STRANGER. A New Serial Story. By 
PeRCcY FITZGERALD. 
Tue Docror’s DitemMa. Serial Story. By Hespa 
STRETTON. 
By Captain BURTON, 
Palmyra. 


| By Captain Sir Freperick Arrow, 
Warning Light and Beac on, 
y J. CARPENTER, F.R.A.S 
Strangers from Whence ? 
By W. C. Bennett, LL.D., 
The Nile. 


| By G. M. Fenn, 
| 


The Two Friends. 
By A. PERCEVAL GRAVES, 
The Irish Emigrant’s Love. 


| By Captain Pace, London Scottish Volunteers. 


The Fature of the Volunteer Service. 


| By Lewis Hovaa, 


A Dog's Outing. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 

The Pry Family. 
FRONTISPIECE—THE TWO FRIENDS. 

Lilustrations by M. E. Edwards, W. Small, R. New- 
combe, &c. 

The next Monthly Part of CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 
will contain * The HIGH WAY to the NORTH POLE,” 
by Captain SHERARD OSBORNE. 

ae og ‘—— and GALPIN, 
London, 


Ludgate Hill, 





5 toe PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, 

; for JULY, 1872, will contain:— 

1. THe EARL’s Promise: By Mrs. Riddell, Author of 
“George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “ Phemie 
Keller,” &c. I. Kingslough née Ballylough. IL. 
Where can She Be? IIL. The Glendares. Lllus- 
trated by T. B. Wirgman. 

. OF DREAMING AND WAKING. By B. Montgomerie 

Ranking. 

Tue Great Book or THE Five Evi. THings. A 
Japanese Poem. With Three Illustrations from 
Japanese Drawings. 

A PIc-NIC IN THE SNOW. By F. Scarlett Potter. 

Sea-Sipe Stupres. No. I. By Miss Eyton. 

My Comine Home. A Bridal Progress in Queens- 
land. By H.S. Carson. 

PROVERBS ON SYMPATHY. By U. R. Burke, author 
of the * Proverbs of Sancho Panza.” 

THAT CHILDREN SHOULD BE GENTLE. By F. T. 
Palgrave. 

Tom. I. About a very Little Boy. Il. The Dark. 
By H. Ratherfurd Russell. Illustrated, 

JeBEL NaGus, By Captain Palmer, R.E. 

. THe Coouk. I. By £. Hepple Hall. 

2. “ THrRovuGd A GLASS DARKLY.” 

. THe VOICES OF THE BELLS. 

. Tae CuuRcH IN THE House. 
of Canterbury. 


on 


eee 


2s fs 


By the Archbishop 


15. AT THE GaTe. [Illustrated by T. B. Wirgman. 
16. IN PertL. Illustrated. 
17. THe PANELLED House. A Chronicle of Two 


Sisters’ Lives. Part 2. XVIII. Too late. 

8. SELF-JUDGMENT. 

. GLEANINGS FROM AUGUSTINE. 

. CROXDEN ABBEY. By Rev. 
Illustrated. 

. WHo SHovutp Emicgrate AND WuHere THEY 
SHOULD GO. By C. H. Eden, Author of “My 
Wife and I in Queensland.” 

. THe NATIONAL GALLERY 
By J. Beavington Atkinson. Illustrated. 

3. THe New Port AT St. PererspurG. By D. Ker. 

24. Miss WesTon’s Romance. By L. E. Wight. 

5. ST. Perer’s OrpHan Home. By Hugh Reginald 
Haweis. Lilustrated. 

3. NATURAL History CALENDAR 
By the Rev. J. C. Atkinson. 

7. MONTHLY RECORD OF PASSING EVENTS, 

8. BOOKS FOR THE LENDING LIBRARY. 

¥. HILLSIDE SONNETS. By B. Montgomerie Ranking. 

Illustrated by G. Howard. 
LONDON: 77 GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 


M. C. T. Sturman. 


I. The Van Eycks 


Notices: July. 





NEW WORK on TURNING. 

Now ready, with 70 [llustrations, small 4to, 158. 
ATTERNS for TURNING; compris- 
ing Elliptical and other Figures cut on the Lg 

without the use of any Ornamental Chuck. By W. H. 
ELPHINSTONE. 

“All the patterns contained in this book can be cut 
on a lathe furnished with a division-plate, an orna- 
mental slide-rest, an eccentric cutting-frame, and an 
over-head motion.” 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


TEGNER'S FRITHIOFS SAGA. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 








rIYHE TALE of FRITHIOF. By Estas 
TEGNER. Translated from the Swedish, By 
Captain H. SPALDING, 104th Fusiliers. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
8vo, cloth, Vis. 

J. HORNE TOOKE’S DIVERSIONS 
e of PURLEY, ote and edited from the 
Author's latest corrected edition, with valuable Notes 
by the Editor. Revised, with additional Notes and 
Explanations, by Richarp TAYLOR, F.S.A, F LS. 
London: WILLIAM Tea, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


New edition, carefully revised, with a valuable 
Introductory Notice. C:own 8vo, cloth, gilt side. 
ARON MUNCHAUSEN: | his 
Wonderfal Travels, Surprising Adventures, and: 
Hairbreadth Escapes. 
Illust. with 22 full-page curious Engravings ...... ooo ps 
36 va *» ... ieee 
” 22 ” ” coloured, git. edges 70 
” 36g ” 8/6 


London: WILLIAM Trea, "Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


” 











Demy 8v0,, cloth, 9s. 

GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXI- 

COON of the NEW TESTAMENT. Containing the 
etymology of each word as appertaining to the Hebrew, 
with its primary signification and deductions there- 
from; also the interpretation and elucidation of difi- 
cult passages, constructions, &c., &c. By EpwarD 
Ropinson, D.D. 
London: WILLIAM Trea, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 


Just published, demy 8vo, pp. viii-443, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 12s, 
ORAL BIBLICAL GLEANINGS 
1 and PRACTICAL TEAOHING ., illustrated by 
Biographical Sketches drawn from the Sacred Volume, 
By L L. Mocarra. 
London: TRusNeER and Co., 8 and 60 menaced Row. 


AN DREA ALCIATI and bis BOOKS 
P of EMBLEMS. A Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical Study. By Henry Green, M.A. Dedicated. 
to Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Bart., Rector of the 
University of Edinburgh. With Ornamental Title, 
Portraits, and other Lilustrations. Only 250 co; 

in. 


printed. Demy 8vo, pp. 360. Handsomely boun 
cloth, 21s, 
London: TruBNer and Co.,8 and 60 Paternoster Row 





Now ready, in post 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 
HE ROSE of AVONDALE: a Tale of 
Country Life. By ELIZABETH MARY PARKER (@ 
Domestic Servant). 
London: Ropert Joun Busu, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Just published, price 7s 6d. 


HE DEICIDES. By J. Conen. Trans- 
lated from the French by ANNA Maria GOLD- 


SMID. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Uo. — 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, “No. 
s\ 153, for JULY. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. “THe MippLe AGes AND THE R&VIVAL of LEARN- 
1nG.” By W.G. Clark. Part L 

“THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.” By 
William Black, Author of * A Daughter of Heth,’ 
&c. Chaps. 19-21. 

“TA 'ABBET SHURRAN AND HIS COMPANIONS.” By 
W. Gifford Paigrave. Concluded. 

“THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT.” Chap. 3. 

“ CHRISTINA NorTH.” Conclusion. 

* Music IN ENGLAND.” By Henry Leslie, 

“To Genista.” By F.N.B 

“THe AGRICULTURAL Lene 
Edward Girdlestone, Vanon of Brietet 

MAOMILLAN aad Oo., London. 


Tue “ART-JOURNAL for 
(price 2s 6d) coutains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
1, GOLDSMITH ON HIS TRAVELS, after E. M. 
Warp, R.A. 

2. THE RUSTIC BRIDGE, after Braker Foster. 
3. A BACCHANTE, after A. CARRIER-BELLEUSE. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS.—The Museums of Eng- 
land: The Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, by Liewellyna 
Jewitt, F.S.A. (illustrated)—Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy—The Dublin Exhibition of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, &c.—Picture Sales—Art in Continental States: 
The Paris Salon of 1872; Flaxman asa Designer. No. 
1. Dante, by G. F. Teniswood, F.S.A. (illastrated)—A 
Garden (iliustrated)—Doré s Picture of * Christ leaving 
the Pretoriam ;" Desigus for Fountains—East London 
Museum, &c., &c. Also with the July number is pub- 

jished the third portion of the 

ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of the International Exhibition, 1872, by Groner 
WALLIS, Keeper of the Art Vollections, South Ken- 
sington. 

*,* The Volume for 1871 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 
bound in cloth. 
London: Virtus & Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers 


ge 
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WORKS 


BY THE LATE 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D.| 


| 


PEEPS AT THE FAR EAST. 


A Familiar Account of a Visit to India. With Ilustra- | 
tions. Small 4to, 21s. 


EASTWARD. 


‘Travels in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. 
tiens. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


With Illustra- 


II. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


With [llustrations. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THE STARLING. 


With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE OLD LIEUTENANT AND 
HIS SON. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF A 
HIGHLAND PARISH. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 


Vil, 


THE EARNEST STUDENT. 


Being Memorials of John Mackintosh. 


Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


vil. 


THE GOLD THREAD. 


A Story for the Young. With Illustrations. 
Square 8vo, 2s 6d. 


WEE DAVIE. 
Sewed, 6d. 


PARISH PAPERS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SIMPLE TRUTH SPOKEN 10 
WORKING PEOPLE. 


Small 8yo, 2s 6d. 


XII. 


WAR AND JUDGMENT. 


A Sermon preached before the Queen, and published 
by Her Majesty's Command. 


Sewed, Is. 


XII. 


HOW CAN WE BEST RELIEVE 
OUR DESERVING POOR? 


Sewed, 6d. 


XIV. 


CONCLUDING ADDRESS 


TO THE ASSEMBLY OF THE 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


May, 1869. Sewed, Is. 








STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKET?S 
NEW WORKS. 


Modern Turkey. By J. Lewis 
FARLEY, Consul of y. m A Porte at Bristol. 
1 vol. 8vo, price 14s. 

“Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting informa- 
tion to communicate in regard to the resources of 
modern Turkey; and we may add that he puts it briefly, 
clearly, and in an agreeable style."—Saturday Review. 


History of William Penn, 


Founder of Pennsylvania. By W. HePwortH 
Drxon. New LipRarRyY EDITION, REWRITTEN. 8vo, 
with Portrait, 12s. 

“Mr. Dixon's * William Penn’ is perhaps the best of 
his books. He has now revised and issued it with the 
addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered ina 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent 
books. to a new generation of readers, who will thank 
Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir 
of one of the worthies of England.”—Z£zaminer. 


Recollections of Society in France 


and ENGLAND. By Lady CLEMENTINA DAVIES. 2 
vols., 21s, [Next week. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Lost Bride. By Lady Chat- 


TERTON. 3 vols. 
“ This book is pleasant reading, and ought to satisfy 


many tastes."—Z.raminer. 
First in the Field. By the 
3 vols, 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 


Lil. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. 


“A very readable novel.”"—Zraminer. 
« The interest never flags, but fascinates the reader 
from the first page to the last."—Court Journal. 


A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. 


CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. 
“A very pleasant and lively novel.”—Spectator. 
“ A story of remarkable ability, and we much mis- 
take if it does not become one of the most popular 
novels of the season.” —Graphic. 


Cheap Edition of Hannah. By the 


Author of “John Halifax,” forming the New Volume 
of Hurst and BLACKET?’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 
5s, bound and illustrated, 


BOOKS FOR THE TOURIST & HOLIDAY 
SBASON. 


SWISS PICTURES, DRAWN with PEN 
and PENCIL. Bythe Author of * Spanish Pictures.” 
With numerous [illustrations by E. WHYMPER and 
others. A Third Edition greatly improved by the 
addition of many fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo, 
8s, handsomely bound. 

“Its numerous wood engravings are all of great 
excellence; charming as pictures and admirable as 
examples of art.”"—Art Journal, 

“In this third edition there are so many additions and 
improvements, that this very beautiful volume is still 
more attractive and beautiful than before.”—Standard. 


SPANISH PICTURES, DRAWN with PEN 


and PENCIL. By the Author of “Swiss Pictures, 
drawn with Pen and Pencil.” With Illustrations 
by Gustave Doré, and other eminent Artists. In 
imperial 8vo, 88, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 
“A most exquisite book. It abounds with illustrations 
of the most striking scenes, buildings, and social 
manners of the Peninsula; and realizes in a series of 
brilliant and attractive pictures the romance, poetry, 
beauty, and inexpressible charms of the land.”—Daily 
svews, 


“The HARVEST of a QUIET EYE:” 


Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous 
Engravings by NOEL HUMPHREYS, HARRISON 
WEIR, and other eminent Artists. 8vo, 6s 6d, in 
cloth boards, elegant, gilt edges. 
“T never saw anything more gracefully or rightly 
done—more harmoniously pleasautiu text and illustra- 
tions."—Mr. Ruskin. 


RANDOM TRUTHS in COMMON THINGS. 


Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. By the 
Author of * The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &e. With 
numerous Llustrations by Eminent Artists. Im- 
perial 16mo, 7s, bevelled boards extra, gilt edges. 
“It seems even better than thejlast."—Mr. Ruskin. 


The CIRCLING YEAR. Illustrated with 


Coloured Pictures and Wood Engravings from the 
“Leisure Hour’ and “Sunday at Home.” Imp. 
8vo, 6s Gd, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 








“ A book which deserves to bea favourite."—Literary 
Churchinan. 





London: Retierors Tracr Society, 56 Paternoster 
Row, and 164 Piccadiily ; and all Booksellers, 


CHEAP EDITION OF “FAIR TO SEE.” 


FAIR TO SEE 


By LAURENCE W. M. LOCKHART. 
A New Edition, in 1 vol., price 6s, 


WitttaM BLAcKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


LIST OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW BOOKS 
IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all the Books on this List are added 
as the demand increases, and an ample supply is pro- 
vided of all forthcoming Works of general interest ag 
they appear. 

HIsToRIcaL Essays, by E. A. Freeman; History or 
THE House OF CONDE, by the Duc d’Aumale; Dean 
Stanley's HistoRY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND; 
Taine’s NOTES ON ENGLAND; LETTERS AND JOURNALS 
OF THE LATE EARL OF ELGIN; Lire oF SiR Henry 
LAWRENCE; THE HIGHER MINISTRY OF NATURE, by 
J. R. Leifchild; A Group OF ENGLISHMEN, by Eliza 
Meteyard; Taine’s HIstoRY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE ; 
MEMOIR OF ROBERT CHAMBERS; CHRIST IN MODERN 
Lirg, by Rev. Stopford Brooke; YESTERDAYS WITH 
AUTHORS, by James T. Fields; PAUL OF TaRSUS, bya 
Graduate; THE GARDEN AND THE CITY, by Hugh 
Macmillan; LECTURES AND Essays, by Mr. and Mrs, 
Fawcett; EssAYS ON CATHEDRALS, by Various Writers; 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS CooPER; Leone Levi's 
History OF BRITISH COMMERCE; LIFE OF MARGARET 
OF ANJOU, by Mrs. Hookham; Dean Hook’s LIFE OF 
ARCHBISHOP PARKER; FLY-LgeAvES, by C. 8S. C.; 
STRAY LEAVES, by C. E. M.; Forster's LIFE OF CHARLES 
DICKENS; THE SWIitzeRs, by W. Hepworth Dixon; 
UNEXPLORED SykiA, by Captain Burton; VISITs TO 
HIGH TARTARY, by Robert Shaw; THE WARS OF THE 
Hu@vuENots, by Dr. Hanna; OLRIG GRANGE; UNDER 
THE SUN, by G. A. Sala; Longfellow's THREE Books 
or Sone; Zincke’s Eaypr; a Second Series of 
* EccLesia;” Lire 1N INDIA, by Edward Braddon; 
Dixon's HistoRY OF WILLIAM PENN; TRY CRACOW, 
by A. H. Hutchinson; MICHAEL FARADAY, by J, 
H. Gladstone; MENDELSSOHN AND GOETHE IN 1821; 
EARLY CHURCH History, by Dr. William Lee; 
PRAIRIE FARMS AND PRATRIE FOLK, by Parker 
Gilmore; A MAN’s THOUGHTS, by J. Hain Fris- 
well; Str Hk&NrY HOLLAND'S RECOLLECTIONS; AN 
AUSTRALIAN PARSONAGE, by Mrs. Edward Millett; 
LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN ART, by the Rev. R. S. Tyr- 
whitt; PrcTUunes OF OLD Roms, by Mrs. Elliot; New 
HOMES IN AUSTRALIA, by G. 8S. Baden-Powell; Ex- 
PERIENCES OF A DIPLOMATIST, by John WarD; DIARIES 
AND LETTERS OF Sik GEORGE JACKSON; Moun- 
TAINEERING IN THE SIERRA NEVADA, by Clarence 
King; MEN OF THE SECOND EmptRe, by Trois-Etoiles; 
ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, by John Evans; Six 
MONTHS IN CALIFORNIA, by J. G. Player-Frowd; 
ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL SCIENCE, by Noah Porter ; 
Hubner's Lire OF Pope SIXTUS THE FIFTH; LIFE OF 
Count BevuGnoT; Lire oF THE Rev. A. R, DALLAS; 
Works or J. H. Frere; LORD BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY; Music AND MORALS, by Rev. H. R. Haweis ; 
LEGENDS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, by Baring-Gould; 
THE FORTUNATE IsLus, by E. Pégot-Ogier; AT Home 
WITH THE PATAGONIANS, by Captain Musters; THE 
CULTURE OF PLEASURE; LIFE OF ST. CHRYSOSTOM, by 
W. R. W. Stephens; TWENTY-Five Years OF MY 
LiFe, by A. de Lamartine; De Tocqueville's CorRrE- 
SPONDENCE WITH N. W. SENIOR; Freeman's REIGN OF 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR: FLOWERS AND GARDENS, 
by Watson Forbes; BAMPTON LECTURES, 1871, by G. 
H. Curteis; THe Court OF ANNA CARAFA, by Mrs. H. 
R. St. John; Discussions ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, by 
Dr. Newman; Sport AT HOME AND ABROAD, by Lord 
William Lennox; IN FRANCE WITH THE GERMAN 
ARMY, by Colonel Corvin; E1igHt MONTHS ON DUTY 
IN CHANZY'S AnMY; A Few Days IN BELGIUM, by 
Lady Lees. 

ALL THE Best Recent NOVELS and many other Works 
of acknowledged merit and general interest, 












First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum, 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL 
=RMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New 
Oxford Street. 
City Orrice—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Price Sixpence. 


A STATEMENT OF FACTS. 

By THE ARTIST, GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Proving that the distinguished Author, Mr. W. HaR- 
RISON AINSWORTH, is “labouring under a singular 
delusion” with respect to the origin of * The Miser's 
Daughter,” “The ‘Tower of London,” &. 

London: BELL and DALpy, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 


Just published, price 1s. 
TPHE ATHANASIAN CREED and 

FAITH. A Sermon (preached in Littleport 
Church, Trinity Sunday, 1572), with Appendix, and a 
Dedicatory Letter to the Lord Bishop and the Clergy 
of the Diocese of Ely. By W. B. Horktns, B.D., Vicar 
of Littleport, Honorary Canon of Ely, a Rural Dean, 
and a Proctor in Convocation for the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Ely. 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co 
London: BEeLt and DALpY. 





On Tuesday next, in crown 8yvo, cloth boards, price 43. 

N the ERRORS and MISCHIEFS of 

| MODERN DIPLOMACY, as Based upon the 

| Assumed Pre: ogative of the Crown in Matters of Peace 

and War; with Particular Reference to the Treaty of 

Washington of 1871, and the Negotiations relating to 
it down to the Latest Moment. By HENRY OTILEY. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


—_— — ——- 


| 
| . 
| Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s 
EXPOSITION of the LAWS of 
MARRIAGE and DIVORCE. With the Method 
|of Procedure in each kind of suit By ERNst 
| BROWNING, of the Inner Temple, Barrister at-Law. 
| WILLIAM Rpeway, 169 Piccadily; and STEVENS 
'and HayNes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar 


N 
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SAMPSON LOW & C0.’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—The New and Cheap ‘nd Cheap Edition of “A DAUGHTER 
of HETH™ is now ready. 


A DAUGHTER of HETH By William 
BLACK. Eleventh and Cheaper Edition. 

Notice—A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 6s, with Frontispiece by F. Waker, A.B.A., is 
now ready. 

“ If humour, sweetness, and pathos, and a story told 
with simplicity and vigour, ought to ensure success, ‘A 
Daughter of Heth’ is of the kind to deserve it. It is 
long since we have met with a book with better stuff 
in it than this."—Safurday Review. “The special 
genius of the book is the conception of such a character 
as Coquette’s, without any conscious principle, without 
a religion, scarcely even moral in a conventional sense, 
yet exquisitely good, with a purity and self-forgetful- 
ness that are angelic.” —<Spectator. 

“But when, with an inviting title, agreeable writing, 
humonr, sweetness, and a fresh natural style are com- 
bined, the mind of the reader is gratified by a sense = 
fitness and harmony. And the ‘ Daughter of Heth’ 
really all this."—Pali Mall Gazette. “The power 
and skill of the author. are shown in the clever- 
ness with which he paints the successive phases 
of the all-absorbing passion in the heart of the young 
French girl; the genuine traits of character in the old 
Scotch servants, the village schoolmaster, aud the 
minister himself. There are many scenes of vigorous 
humour as well as tenderness of feeling...... The 
‘ Daughter of Heth’ is a novel of real power and 
promisé.,.... He (the author) has seen and watched life 
with a keen and practised eye; and knows how to 
paint what he has observed with taste and true feeling.” 


—Standard. 
POEMS. By the Author of “John 
New Edition, considerably 


Halifax, Gentleman.” 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 316, cloth extra, 5s. 
[This day. 


MY COUSIN MAURICE: a New Novel by 
a NEW WRITER. 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth extra, 31s 6d. 
“The incidents are forcibly presented to view, and 
the main interest is effectively sustained.”—///ustrated 
London News. “ The little oddities of German country 
life are painted with the touch of an appreciative eye- 
witness. There is pathos, there is humour, there is no 
vulgarity or bad grammar...... pleasant reading and 
something more.”—Athenwum. “*My Cousin Maurice’ 
is a work of undoubted power. Its elaborate studies 
of character, its finished description of picturesque 
aspects and attitudes, its occasional touches of bur- 
lesque, its cultivated and nchly-coloured diction, will 
amply repay all who have patience enough to read it. 
To a calm and observant reader, with a certain turn 
for psychology, it seems capable of yielding a large 
amount of pleasure."—raminer. “ Several samples 
of really admirable translations from German poems 
agreeably diversify the story.”—Spectator. 


The GREAT LONE LAND: an Account 


of the Red River Expedition, 1869-70, and subse- 
quent Travels and Adventures in the Manitoba 
Country, and a Winter Journey across the Sas- 
katchewan Valley to the Rocky Mountains. By 
Captain BuTLER, 69th Regiment. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, With Lilustrations and Map, 16s. [This day. 
“The best work on those awe-inspiring regions of 
the earth which has yet been written, and a narrative 
of personal adventure in which the literary style does 
justice to the interest, to the romance, and the strange- 
ness of the incidents. The tone of this book is alto- 
gether delightful and refreshing.”—Spectator. 


ANCIENT AMERICA, in Notes of American 
Archeology. By Joun B. BALDWIN, A.M., Author 
of “ Prehistoric Nations.” With numerous Lllus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


SECOND EDITIONS, NOW READY. 


1, VERY FAR WEST INDEED. A few 


Rough Experiences and Adventures on the 

North-West Pacific Coast. By R. BYRON 
JOHNSON. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

[Second Edition this day. 

“In its perils by land and by sea, its fights with 

bears, its skirmishes with Indians, its hunger and 

thirst in the deep forest, the strange ups and downs of 

its race for gold, the author of this little book is 
thoroughly at home.”"—Saturday Review. 


2, MOUNTAINEERING in the SIERRA 
NEVADA. By CLARENCE KING. 1 vol. post 
8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. An entirely New and Original 
Work. [Second Edition this day. 

“A fresh and vigorous record of varied kinds of 
adventure, combined with vivid pictures of mountain 
scenery, and with glimpses of wild life among Indians, 

Mexicans, and Californians, will commend itself to 

most readers.”—Athenwum, May 11. 


NEW and ORIGINAL pat by Miss GEORGIANA 


3. WITHOUT KITH or KIN. 3 vols, 
crown 8yo, 31s 6d. [Second Edition this day. 

“ The characters are none of them overdrawn, and 
they are all perfectly distinct and lively and agreeable, 
and Phennie (the big girl) is, as we have said, a really 
humorous element in the book.”"—Spectator. “Its 
charm is of that indefinable kind which attaches to 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’"—Zraminer, “This is a 
very carefully-written tale, both in aim and composi- 
tion.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


4, YESTERDAYS with AUTHORS. By 
JAmMeEs T. Fretps. Comprising Reminiscences and 
Letters of Famous Authors—of THACKERAY, 
HAWTHORNE, DICKENS, Miss MITFORD, 
WORDSWORTH, and others. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 10s 6d. [Second Edition this day. 

“Mr. Fields is a Boswell in all but prolixity.”"— 

Examiner. “ Mr. Fields has produced what is on the 

whole a charming volume."—Daily New: 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and 
SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 





*“*Branksome Dene’ is a book worth reading. Its 
; pages are full of incident, and touse a slang, butexpres- 
| sive phrase, full of ‘go ;’ and the author is unflagging in 
invention, the various sea combats and incidents being 
dashed in with great vigour and variety of colouring.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Admirers of nautical novels will meet with a book 
_~ much to their taste in ‘ Branksome Dene.’ "—Daily 
News. 

“The poetry and chivalry of war are gone; it is 
only when we read euch novels as the one before us we 
return to the past generation, and become aware of 
the magnitude of the change.” — Metropolitan. 

“Colonel Walmsley has brilliant powers of descrip- 
tion, a lively imagination, keen discrimination, and a 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BRANKSOME. 


A NOVEL. 
By HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY, Author of “The Chasseur d'Afrique,” &c. 


DENE 


| ® work almost as exciting as ‘Harry Lorrequer. It is 


profoundly interesting."—Sunday Times. 

* In his descriptions of nautical events he is quite in 
his glory, and goes ahead with so much power that his 
readers, even if anxious to do otherwise, must accom- 
pany him.”—Army and Navy Gazette, 

‘A fair specimen of the nautical novel, abundantly 
diversified with incident and adventure."—///ustrated 
London News. 

“* Branksome Dene’ is a tale of the sea, with salt 
enough to stimulate the flercest appetite."—Standard. 

« We kuow of no writer who so successfully vies. 
with Marryat in the vivid lifelike styles of his narra- 
tives of scenes of the sea as does this author."—North 
Wales Chronicle. 


ASK FOR WILD FLOWERS 


knowledge of men and ch»racter not often equalled. * Dame Martin is a delightfully humorous character. 
He has almost a Marryatish faculty of describing sea- | Old Gulliver is finely drawn. He stands out with rare 
fights and sea-adventures."—Scotsman. individuality. These contribute to make the tale one 


“ A stirring tale of the days of naval adventures.”"— | of more than average merit. The love story which 
Globe. runs through the tale is pathetic and fall of interest.” 


“To those who like tales of adventure, it comes as | —Public Opinion. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 














MR. GROTE’S ARISTOTLE. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


ARIS TOTL E 


By GEORGE GROTE, F.R.S., D.C.L., and LL.D. 


Edited by ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D.. Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen ; and G. Croom ROBERTSON, 
M.A., Professor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic in University College. London. 


PLATO AND OTHER COMPANIONS OF SOKRATES, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NOTICE. 





THE OLD DUTCH SCHOOL, 


REPRESENTED BY THE THREE MASTERS, 


REMBRANDT, VAN DER HELST, AND POTTER. 


Paintings, size of the Originals, by S. ALTMANN, are now on VIEW, for a Few Weeks, at 22 FLest Street, viz. : 


1. Van Der Hetst’s BANQUET of the CIVIC GUARD. Size of canvas, 18 feet 
by 8 feet. 


400 Guineas. 2. Rempranpt’s FIVE MASTERS of the DRAPERS. Size of vanvas, 9 feet 
by 6 feet. 


600 Guineas. 3. Paut Porrer’s YOUNG BULL. Sizo of canvas, 11 feet by 8 feet. 
40 Guineas. 4. PORTRAIT of POTTER. By Van per HEtsr. 


Price. 
1,000 Guineas. 








Messrs. SAMPSON LOW and CO. have been entrusted with these 
Jine Paintings for Exhibition for a short time, and invite public inspection of them at the 
Gallery, 22 FLerr Street (opposite Messrs, Low and Co.'s place of business). 


Admission, One Shilling. Open from 10 to 6 daily. 





Thackeray said of the “ Banquet ” :—“ To have seen it isa delight, and to remember it will be a pleasure for 
days to come;” and of the “Five Masters”:—*I can’t sketch the ‘Five Masters’ with any ink or =o at 
present at my command, but can look with all my eyes, and be thankful to have seen such a masterpiece ;” 
of the * Young Bull" :—*“If I were a conquering prince, I would have this picture certainly, and the Raphask 
‘Madonna’ from Dresden, and that matchless Rembrandt of ‘ The Dissection.’ " 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters, 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT PRICES OF LONG-CLOTH SHtrTs: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt): 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality). 
NeW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS. 


YOUNGER AND CO’s 
ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 


POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ARE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 


Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nourishing. 
To be had of the principal Retailers. Observe Trade Marks, as other Brands are frequently substituted. 
Breweries: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. LONDON Stores: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 


OF INDIA, 
THE MEADOW QUEEN, MATHIOLA, 

HAWTHORN BLOOM, BUTTERFLY ORCHIS, CROWN BOUQUET. 
THE NEW PERFUMES. 


Made only by } 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT PERFUMERS, 


40 STRAND, LONDON. 
For sale everywhere at 2s, 2s 6d, 3s 6d, 6s, 10s 6d, 21s, and 42s per bottle. 
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NEW WORKS. 


’ ° 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE for JULY, Edited 
by J. A. Froupz, M.A. Price Half-a-Crown. 
CONTENTS. 
‘COMMERCIAL BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 
CLEVER Fisues. By Francis Francis. 
Tue ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
MY CONNEXION WITH FENIANISM. By General Cluseret. 
‘Tue BurGoMASTeR’s FAMILY. A Dutch Story. Translated by Sir John Shaw 
Lefevre. Chapters 14, 15. 
Or COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION AND SELECTION THEREBY.. By A. K. H. B. 
From CAIRO TO ATHENS. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
RAHEL AND VARNHAGEN VON ENSE. By Mrs. Vaughan Jennings. 
THE MISADVENTURES OF MR. CATLYNE, Q.C. An Autobiography. By Matthew 
Stradling. Chapters 5—7. 
Ramses. By Patricius Walker, Esq.—At Canterbary.- 


The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, 


WEAPONS, and ORNAMENTS of GREAT’ BRITAIN. By JoHN Evans, 
F.BS., F.S.A. 8vo, with 2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts, price 28s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to MOLECULAR PHY- 


SICS in the DOMAIN of RADIANT HEAT. By Joun TYNDALL, LL.D. 
F.B.S. With 2 Plates and 31 Woodcuts. 8vo, price 16s. 


YARNDALE: an Unsensational Tale. 


post 8vo, price 21s. 


The JAPANESE in AMERICA. By Cuartes 


LANMAN, American Secretary, Japanese Legation, Washington. Post S8vo, 


3 vols. 


price 10s 6d, 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of the late 
JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. S.SmitH, M.A. Edited 


by J. A. Symonps, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


LIFE in INDIA; a Series of Sketches showing 


something of the Anglo-Indian, the Land he lives in, and the People among 
whom he lives. By EDWARD BRADDON. Post Svo, price 9s. 
By J. G. 


SIX MONTHS in CALIFORNIA. 


PLAYER-FROWD. Post 8vo, price 6s. 


A SYSTEMATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of 


JURISPRUDENCE. By SHELDON Amos, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence, 
University College, London. 8vo, price 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By J. A. Frovpk, M.A. Cabinet Edition, uniform with Mr. Froude’s History 
of England. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. (Next week. 


The LIFE and TIMES of SIXTUS the FIFTH. 


By Baron Husner. Translated from the Original French, with the Author's 
sanction, by Husert E. H.JeERNINGHAM. 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 


The LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS 


BACON, including all his Occasional Works. Collected and Edited, with 
Commentary, by J.SPEDDING. Vol. VL., 8vo, price 12s. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of CHRONOLOGY, 


Historical and Biographical. By B. B. Woopwarp, B.A., and W. L. R. CaTEs. 
8vo, pp. 1,496, double columns brevier, price 42s. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S “DIGBY GRAND,” 


complete in One Volume, crown 8vo, price 2s, in the “Modern Novelist's 
Library.” 


TALES and STORIES by the Author of “ Amy 


Herbert ":— 











AMY HERBERT 0.0.00. cccccrccccesceevecee 2s 6d | Ivors 2s 6d 
DBRT ccescccccsstcsccctscesccceccccece 23 6d | KATHERINE ASHTON  ....ccccccseee soe 2s 6d 
Ear_’'s DAUGHTER .... +» 23 64 | MARGARET PERCIVAL,......00..0ce0000 38 6d 
EXPeRience OF LIFE. .. 28 6d | LANETON PARSONAGE........ ~ooeesuees 3s 6d 
CLEVE HALL .......cccceeeee 2s 6d | URSULA . 3s 6d 








gilt edges, ls per Volume additional. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME; with “Ivry ” and the “Armada.” New Edition, 16mo, price 3s 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sir 
Henry HOuianp, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., &c., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 

LIFE and 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Intermediate Edition, wig? a Selection of Maps, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo, price 21s, 


TRACES of HISTORY in the NAMES of 


PLACES. By FLAVELL EpMuUNpDs. Second Edition, revised and augmented. 
Feap. 8vo, price 6s, 


A CATECHISM of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Edited by ELIZABETH M. SEWELL, Author of “The Child's First History of 
Rome,” &c. 18mo, price Is 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 








HENRY S. KING AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 
HERMANN AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. By 


WM. GirrorD PALGRAVE, Author of “ Travels in Central Arabia,” &. 2 vols, 
crown Svo, 18s, [At all Libraries, 


“ Reads like a tale of life, with all its incidents: the young will take to it for its 
love portions, the older for its descriptions, some in this day for its Arab philo- 
sophy."—Atheneum. 

“The cardinal merit of the story is, to our thinking, the exquisite simplicity and 
purity of the love portions. There is a positive fragrance as of newly-mown hay 
about it as compared with the artificially perfumed passions which are detailed to us 
with such gusto by our ordinary novel-writers in their endless volumes.”—Odserver., 


SEPTIMIUS: a Romance. By the late Nathaniel 


HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vo, extra cloth gilt, 9s. 
[Second Edition this day. At all Libraries. 


CORRESPONDENCE and CONVERSATIONS of 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE with NASSAU W. SENIOR, from 1883 to 
1859. Edited by Mrs. Simpson. 2 vols. large post 8yo, 21s. [Just published, 


An ESSAY on the CULTURE of the OBSERVING 


POWERS of CHILDREN, especially in connection with the Study of Botany. 
By Euiza A. YOUMANS, of New York, Author of “A First Book of Botany.” 
Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, by JosepH PAyYNg, Fellow of the 
College of Preceptors, Author of “ Lectures on the Science and Art of Edu- 
cation,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. (Just published. 


LIVES of ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS, 


I. STEPHEN LANGTON. By C. EDMUND MAURICE. Crown 8yo. (This day. 


The LEGENDS of ST. PATRICK. By Aubrey 


DE VERE. Crown 8vo, 5s. (This day. 








IMPORTANT WORKS ON THE LATE WAR. 


The OPERATIONS of the GERMAN ARMIES in 


FRANCE, from Sedan to the End of the War of 1870-1. From the Journals of 
the Head-Quarters’ Staff. By Major WILLIAM BLUM&é. ‘Translated by E. M. 
JONES, Captain 20th Foot, late Professor of Military History, Sandhurst. Demy 
8vo. With Map and Appendix. Price 9s. [Just out, 


TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS from the WAR of 


1870-1. By Captain A. V. BoGusLAWsKkI. ‘Translated by Oolonel LUMLEY 
GRAHAM, late 18th (Royal Irish) Regiment. Demy 8vo. Uniform with the 
above. Price 7s. [Just out. 





THE CORNHILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
A SERIES OF APPROVED NOVELS. 


Each complete in One volume, crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt, with 
Frontispiece, price 3s 6d. 


ROBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon. 


With a 
Frontispiece by Hennessy. [ Ready. 
KITTY, By Miss M. Betham-Bdwards. With 


a Frontispiece. 





TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The PRINCESS CLARICE: a Story of 1871. 


By Mortimer COLLINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


A GOOD MATCH. By Amelia Perrier, Author of 


“ Mea Culpa.” 2 vols. crown Svo. [Just published. 


“ Racy and lively."—Athenwum. 

“ Very brisk, vivacious, and sparkles with arch humour, The charm of the story 
is its freshness, vigour, and dash. At times, indeed, the fun becomes almost 
rollicking, with much about it of the happy audacity of Lever......And the two 
volumes bristle with little keen, sharp sayings...... As pleasant and readable a novel 
as we have seen this season.”"—Zraminer. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





In 8vo, pp. 244, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


THE FUEL OF THE SUN. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.RB.AS., F.C.S. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





.—O ¥ TO ad 
ST. CHAD’S SCHOOL, DENSTONE. 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 4}d, for View and Plan— 
Hospital Construction, with Illustrations—Street Architecture in the Neighbour 
hood of Piccadilly—Architectural Association of Ireland—Fire-Resisting Construc 
tion—Concrete Cottages in Ireland—Christian Art—Man and Machinery, &. 


1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen, 


*, oth 
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